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EDITORIAL 

Recently  the  secretary  of  the  British  Numismatic  Society  sent  us  a most  interesting 
letter.  Someone  examining  the  supposed  forgeries  of  the  Hunterian  Collection  at  Glasgow, 
has  discovered  a new  variety  of  English  groat  of  the  Tudor  period.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
reveal  more  about  it,  for  it  is  planned  to  publish  the  piece  in  an  early  number  of  the  British 
Numismatic  Journal.  But  we  do  feel  justified  in  “preaching  a little  sermon.”  Once  in  a 
while,  the  curators  of  great  collections  should  review  the  cabinets  of  forgeries,  as  this  coin, 
which  is  quite  undoubted  now,  has  turned  up. 

In  the  collections  of  fakes  and  forgeries  which  all  really  great  collections  wisely  pre- 
serve, one  will  find  in  general  nothing  but  records  of  what  impudent  fakers  have  tried  to 
pass  off  on  the  credulity  of  amateurs  whose  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  their  enthusiasm. 
But  once  in  a while  a coin  has  been,  in  the  past,  condemned  for  the  reason  that  it  is  odd. 
Forgeries  are  odd,  it  is  true,  but  so  are  patterns  and  very  rare  coins.  We  definitely  believe 
that  if  the  scholars  in  charge  of  great  collections  would  candidly  review  the  series  of 
“imitations”  in  their  charge,  they  would  on  rare  occasions  make  discoveries  of  a few  un- 
justly condemned  pieces. 

We  do  not  suppose  a great  deal  of  importance  can  be  found  in  this  way.  But  we  do 
confidently  assert  that,  in  the,  words  of  a character  in  Dickens,  occasionally  “something 
will  turn  up.”  A financially  wise  collector  does  not  buy  doubtful  pieces;  but  a curator  in 
charge  of  what  any  great  institution  has  is  not  merely  justified  in  reexamining  what  has 
been  condemned  in  the  past,  but  really  has  a duty  to  do  so;  lest  too  great  caution  (indeed 
sometimes  mere  prejudice)  may  have  condemned  some  coin  of  great  significance  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  did  not  fit  into  the  theory  of  his  day.  It  is  a rare  thing,  but  some- 
times later  discoveries  do  confirm  the  authenticity  of  what  has  been  rejected  in  the  light  of 
imperfect  knowledge.  T.  O.  M. 

March  194 7. 
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THE  CROSS  AND  MEDAL  FOR  WAR-TIME  MERIT 

by  EDMUND  WARE  MAY 

Although  the  German  Army  entered  the  Polish  campaign  with  the  Iron  Cross  as  its 
highest  award  for  valour  and  for  merit  in  military  leadership,  it  quickly  became  evident  that 
there  was  a definite  need  for  a decoration  junior  to  the  Iron  Cross.  As  is  quite  often  the 
case  especially  on  the  auspecious  commencement  of  a campaign,  the  powers  that  be  found 
themselves  in  a quandary.  Both  as  a stimulus  to  morale  and  as  material  for  propaganda, 
decorations  should  be  awarded  to  the  brave  and  to  the  meritorious.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
a too  liberal  distribution  of  the  nation’s  highest  award  would  not  only  cheapen  it  but 
also  call  forth  ridicule  from  those  neutral  nations  whose  respect  and  possible  aid  is  hoped 
for.  This  then  was  the  position  of  the  German  High  Command  scarcely  a month  after 
the  opening  gun  was  fired.  Here  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  World  War  of  1939  was 
the  first  in  which  Germany  as  a unified  nation  and  not  as  an  empire  of  federated  state*; 
participated.  Heretofore  each  state  had  its  own  series  of  awards  and  each  bestowed  them 
rather  freely.  There  was  an  elaborate  system  of  precedence ; Prussia  usually  outranked 
the  rest. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  October  18,  1939  the  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  came  into  being. 
And  on  August  19,  1940  the  statute  underwent  a revision  and  addition  of  a superior  class. 
Class  for  class  the  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  is  junior  to  the  Iron  Cross ; in  fact  in  some  in- 
stances the  holding  of  the  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  is  a prerequisite  for  the  award  of  the  Iron 
Cross.  Then  too,  this  decoration  is  more  flexible  than  the  Iron  Cross  in  that  it  is  not 
restricted  to  personnel  in  direct  combat  with  the  enemy.  The  Medal  for  Wartime  Merit, 
(known  so  far  only  without  swords)  was  awarded  to  civilians  engaged  in  some  form  of 
essential  wartime  work  as  well  as  persons  in  quasi-military  service,  such  as  air-raid  war- 
dens, railway  station  watch,  etc.  The  statute  of  the  decoration  is  as  follows: 

DAS  KRIEGSVERDIENSTKREUZ 

VERORDNUNG  UBER  DIE  STIFTUNG  DES  KRIEGS VERDI ENSTKREUZES 

Als  Zeichen  der  Anerkennung  fur  V erdienste  in  dem  uns  aufgezwungenen  Krieg,  die 
keine  Wiirdigung  durch  das  Eiserne  Kreuz  finden  konnen,  stifte  ich  den  Orden  des  Kriegs- 
verdienstkreuzes. 

ARTIKEL  1.  Das  Kriegsverdienstkreuz  wird  in  folgender  Abstufung  verlichen : Das 
Kriegsverdienstkreuz  2.  Klasse,  das  Kriegsverdienstkreuz  1.  Klasse,  das  Ritterkreuz  des 
Kriegsverdienstlcreuzes.  Die  Verleihung  erfolgt  entweder  mit  Schwertern  oder  ohne  Schwer- 
ter.  Aussdem  wird  eine  Kriegsverdienstmedaille  verlichen. 

ARTIKEL  2.  Das  Ordenszeiehen  ist  ein  achtspitziges  Kreuz,  das  ein  rundes  Mittleschild 
mit  dem  Hakenkreuz  und  einer  Eichenlaubumrandung  tragt.  Die  Riickseite  des  Mittel- 
schildes  der  2.  Klasse  tragt  die  Jahreszahl  1939.  Die  2.  Klasse  des  Kriegsverdienstkreuzes  ist 
bronzen,  die  1.  Klasse  silbern.  Das  Ritterkreuz  des  Kriegsverdienstkreuzes  ist  silbern  ; est 
ist  grosser  als  das  Kriegsverdienstkreuz  2.  Klasse.  Die  Kriegsverdienstmedaille  ist  bronzen. 
Sie  tragt  auf  der  Vorderseite  ein  achtspitziges  Kreuz  in  der  Form  des  Kriegsverdienst- 
kreuzes, auf  der  Rockseite  die  Aufschrift  “Fur  Kriegsverdienst  1939”. 
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ARTIKEL  3.  Das  Kriegsverdienstkreuz  wird  verliehen : mit  Schwertern  fur  besondere 
Yerdienste  bei  Einsatz  unter  feindlicher  Waffenwirkung  oder  fur  besondere  Verdienste  der 
militarichen  Kriegfiihrung,  ohne  Schwerter  fur  besondere  Verdienste  bei  Durchfiihrung  von 
sonstigen  Kriegsaufgaben,  bei  denen  ein  Einsatz  unter  feindlicher  Waffenwirkung  nicht 
vorlag. 

ARTIKEL  4.  Die  Verleihung  des  Kriegsverdienstkreuzes  mit  Schwertern  schliesst  die 
Verleihung  der  entsprechenden  Klasse  des  Kriegsverdienstkreuzes  ohne  Schwerter  aus. 
Wird  das  Kriegsverdienstkreuz  mit  Schwertern  nach  erfolgter  Verleihung  des  Kriegsver- 
dienstkreuzes ohne  Schwerter  verliehen,  so  ist  die  entsphechende  Klasse  des  Kreigsver- 
dienstkreuzes  ohne  Schwerter  abzulegen.  Sie  bleibt  jedoch  im  Besitze  des  Beliehenen. 
Berlin,  den  18.  Oktober  1939  und  19.  August  1940. 

Der  Fiihrer  Adolph  Hitler 

1.  Knight’s  Cross  of  the  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  in  Gold  with  Swords.  56x56mm.  In 
the  center  of  a Maltese  cross  is  a swastika  in  relief  encircled  by  a round  wreath  of  oak  leaves. 
The  arms  of  the  cross  are  stippled  and  have  a smooth  flat  raised  rim  about  1mm  wide. 
The  reverse  is  similar  except  that  the  date,  1939  appears  in  the  center.  Two  antique  swords, 
crossed  in  saltire  with  their  points  up,  pass  through  the  center  of  the  cross.  This  decora- 
tion is  worn  at  the  neck  by  means  of  an  unwatered  ribbon  48mm  wide  having  a black 
central  stripe  22mm  broad  flanked  by  white  stripes  and  red  edges  each  6.5mm  in  width. 

2.  Knight’s  Cross  of  the  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  in  Gold.  56x56mm.  Similar  to  No.  1 

but  without  swords. 

3.  Knight’s.  Cross  of  the  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  in  Silver  with  Swords.  56x56mm.  Sim- 
ilar to  the  preceding,  except  for  metal  and  the  addition  of  swords. 

4.  Knight’s  Cross  of  the  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  in  Silver.  56x56mm.  Similar  to  No.  3 
but  without  swords. 

5.  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  with  Swords — First  Class.  Silvef.  49.5x49.5mm.  The  obverse 
is  similar  to  No.  1 but  the  reverse  side  is  blank  except  for  a pin  and  catch  by  means  of 

which  the  cross  is  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  uniform  coat. 

» 

6.  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit — First  Class.  Silver.  49. 5x49. 5mm.  Similar  to  No.  5 but  with- 
out swords. 

7.  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  with  Swords — Second  Class.  Bronze.  49.5x49.5mm.  Similar 
to  No.  1 except  for  metal  and  size.  Worn  at  the  left  breast  from  an  unwatered  ribbon 
30mm  wide  having  a black  central  stripe  13mm  wide  flanked  by  white  stripes  each  4.5mm 
and  red  edges  of  4mm. 

8.  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit — Second  Class.  Bronze.  49.5x49.5mm.  Similar  to  No.  7 but 

without  swords. 

9.  Medal  for  Wartime  Merit.  Bronze.  Round  32mm.  The  obverse  is  plain  except  for  a 
representation  of  the  Cross  for  Wartime  Merit  (without  Swords),  while  on  the  reverse  are 
four  lines  of  German  text,  Fur  / Kriegs  / verdienst  / 1939.  Plain  circular  borders  and  flat 
raised  rims.  Worn  at  the  left  breast  from  an  unwatered  ribbon  having  approximately  the 
same  measurements  as  No.  7 but  with  the  addition  of  a central  red  stripe  slightly  more 
than  1mm  wide. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  metals  of  these  decorations  are  not  necessarily  as 
given  in  this  listing,  but  refer  rather  to  the  appearance  of  the  piece.  Generally  it  may  be 
taken  that  decorations  manufactured  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  were  struck  in  their 
true  metals  but  later  were  manufactured  in  a white  metal  alloy  and  plated  with  the 
proper  metal.  These  late  pieces  seem  to  be  die-cast  and  not  struck  as  is  the  usual 
practice. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  pieces  actually  awarded  up  to  March 
15,  1945.  However  as  the  General  Headquarters  tabulations  were  about  90  days  behind 
hand  these  figures  may  be  considered  as  of  January  1st. 

AWARDS  OF  THE  CROSS  FOR  WARTIME  MERIT 


Number  of  Pieces 


Knight’s  Cross  in  Gold 
Knight’s  Cross  in  Silver 
First  Class  Cross 
Second  Class  Cross 
Medal 


With  Swords 

9 

118 
483.603 
6,134,950 
None  Known 


Without  Swords 
12 
137 
91,239 
1.591,567 
4,871,298 


While  no  specimen  of  the  Medal  for  Wartime  Merit  with  Swords  has  been  encountered 
it  is  believed  that  in  September  or  October  of  1944  the  issue  of  this  piece  was  contemplated. 
However,  no  records  have  come  to  light  regarding  it.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  instead 
of  issuing  the  medal  with  a new  obverse  showing  the  cross  and  swords,  the  existing  medal 
was  issued  with  the  addition  of  crossed  swords  attached  to  the  ribbon.  The  editors  will 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  reader  who  has  information  on  this  subject. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

Word  has  reached  us  that  Mr.  Harold  Mattingly — the  author  of  The  Man  in  the  Roman  Street, 
and  long  connected  with  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  at  the  British  Museum, 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  are  also  informed  from  a most  reliable  source  that  he 
will  nevertheless  continue  work  on  the  great  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Roman  Imperial 
Coins.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  able  to  send  hearty  congratulations  on  the  attain- 
ment by  our  friend  and  contributor  of  a well  earned  otium  cum  dignitate,  though  we  confess 
that  from  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Mattingly’s  capacity  for  scholarly  work,  we  suppose  the 
dignity  will  outweigh  the  otium,  for  ease  in  the  sense  of  inactivity  is  not  to  be  expected 
of  that  indefatigible  student.  We  hope  for  future  articles  as  interesting  as  his  past  con- 
tributions. 

We  are  also  reliably  informed  that  Mr.  Derek  Allen,  also  one  of  our  contributors, 
and  an  amazingly  keen  student  of  British  coins,  officially  will  not  return  to  the  Museum, 
from  which  he  transferred  to  another  branch  of  the  service  during  the  war.  But  he  assures 
us  that  he  does  not  mean  to  give  up  his  interest  in  numismatics. 

Two  new  members  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  have  lately  been  appointed. 
They  are  Messrs.  G.  K.  Jenkins  and  R.  A.  G.  Carson. 
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CARDBOARD  SCRIP  FROM  SHUSHAN,  NEW  YORK 

by  THOMAS  O.  MABBOTT 

We  have  seen  one  of  those  little  cardboard  tokens  that  helped  supply  the  need  for  small 
change  about  1862,  and  before  the  Civil  War  Cents  and  postal  currency  came  into  use. 

The  piece  is  a small  square  of  orange  cardboard,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  printed  in 
a circular  border ; 

ONE 

CENT, 

H.  CLEVELAND 
Shushan,  N.  Y. 

On  the  reverse  is  Cleveland’s  signature,  and  an  impression  of  a postal  cancelling  stamp  of  Shu- 
shan, with  date  “Feb.  17”  presumably  of  1862. 

We  suspected  that  the  cancellation  stamp  was  in  this  case  used  as  a method  of  validating 
the  little  token,  and  felt  that  this  issuer  of  scrip  was  the  local  postmaster. 

Inquiry  at  the  Post  Office  Department  brought  us  a most  courteous  letter,  dated  August 
29,  1944,  from  K.  P.  Aldrich,  which  we  quote: 

“According  to  the  records  of  this  Bureau,  Henry  Cleveland  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Shushan,  New  York,  April  27,  1861,  and  served  until  March  22,  1869.” 

The  little  piece  of  cardboard  scrip  is  of  interest,  as  another  bit  of  evidence  that  connection 
between  postage  stamps  and  a circulating  medium  was  a matter  of  experiment  of  many  kinds 
about  1862.  Shushan  is  in  Washington  County,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  Vermont  border 
and  six  miles  southeast  of  Hudson  Falls. 

NEWS  A CENTURY  OLD 

We  copy  the  following  item  from  The  Evening  Mirror,  New  York,  July  13,  1846  (Yes, 
for  this  is  news  a century  old).  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  indeed  be  news  to  our  readers 
that  notice  was  taken  of  these  pieces  at  the  time. 

“Counterfeit  half  dollars,  dated  1838,  are  very  common.  They  are  made  of  German 
silver,  and  ring  well,  but  the  die  is  imperfect,  and  by  comparing  them  with  a genuine 
coin  they  can  be  easily  detected.” 

SAVING  THE  LAKE  OF  SILS 

(Reprinted  from  the  London  Times  of  April  9,  1946) 

“The  sale  in  Switzerland  of  chocolate  coins,  minted  for  the  purpose  with  chocolate 
taken  from  the  army  reserves  and  sold  without  coupons,  has  saved  the  Engadine  Lake 
of  Sils  from  being  transformed  by  the  owners  of  the  site  into  a water  reserve  for  driving 
a hydro-electric  plant.  About  half  a million  francs  were  obtained.  The  sale  was  organized 
by  the  Swiss  organization  for  the  protection  of  nature.”  The  “coin”  and  a view  of  the 
lake  are  shown  on  Plate  XXXVII. 
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A FURTHER  NOTE  ON  LATE  TREVERAN  PORTRAITURE 

by  J.  W.  E.  PEARCE 

Between  the  death  of  Valeninian  I (on  17th  November  A.D.  375)  and  of  his  brother 
Valens  (on  9th  August  378)  there  was  a large  and  continuous  output  of  siliquae  fr<3m  the 
mint  of  Treveri,  comprising  the  continuation  of  the  Urbs  Roma  on  which  Rome  is  represented 
as  seated  on  a throne,  and  virtually  the  whole  of  its  successor,  the  Urbs  Roma  on  which  her 
seat  is  a cuirass.  Both  coins,  especially  the  former,  are  quite  common.  But  there  is  a third 
and  very  rare  issue,  contemporaneous — , as  is  shown  by  obverse  identities — with  part  of  the 
Urbs  Roma  ‘Throne’  type,  with  rev.  VOT  X MVLT  XV  struck  in  the  names  of  Valens  and 
Gratian.  As  this  can,  I think,  be  accurately  dated,  it  may  furnish  us  with  a useful  clue  to  the 
chronological  arrangement,  through  the  portraiture,  of  the  Urbs  Roma  series. 

The  V ota  must,  of  course,  be  Gratian’s.  The  completion  of  Valens’  first  deccnniurn  had 
been  duly  commemorated  in  his  brother’s  lifetime.  The  final  year  of  Gratian's  was  from  24th 
August  376  to  the  23rd  August  377.  Both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  period  would  be 
normal  occasions  for  a V ota  issue;  and,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  portraiture,  only  the  end  will 
suit  here. 

The  two  latest  reverse  varieties  of  the  Urbs  Roma  ‘Throne’  type  are  those  in  which  the 
dress  below  the  waist  of  the  little  Victory  on  the  globe  held  in  Rome’s  r.  hand  (1)  is  repre- 
sented by  a triangle,  and  (2)  resembles  a little  brush. 

With  ‘Triangle’  reverse  my  specimens  number:  Valentiman  I,  6;  Valens  162;  Gratian,  80; 
with  ‘Brush’  reverse:  Valens,  153;  Gratian,  51.  Though  the  two  reverse  varieties  are  linked 
by  several  obverse  identities,  the  ‘Brush’  reverse  started  later.  I have  not  seen  it  for  Valentinian 
I,  nor  with  earlier  portraits  of  Valens  and  Gratian,  which  are  often  found  with  the  ‘Triangle’ 
reverse. 

The  course  of  the  coinage  during  the  period,  with  which  this  note  deals,  can.  1 think, 
be  followed  by  means  of  the  portraiture.  Although  the  individual  portraits  which  are  labelled 
with  the  names  of  Valens  or  Gratian  are  legion,  and  range  through  every  degree  between 
handsome  or  dignfied  and  their  opposites,  the  work  of  the  Mint  artists  seems  to  fall,  on  a rough 
classification,  into  four  main  groups,  which  I illustrate  in  figs.  1-8  under  the  headings  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  placing  below  each  portrait  of  Valens  a corresponding  portrait  of  Gratian.  They  all 
have  the  ‘Triangle’  or  ‘Brush’  reverse. 

In  figs.  9-19  I illustrate  all  the  obverses  I have  seen  of  Valens  and  Gratian  with  rev. 
VOT  X MVLT  XV  in  their  joint  issue  from  Treveri.  Of  the  seven  Valens  fig.  14  has  been 
seen  by  me  in  three  examples,  the  other  six  in  single  specimens.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  collectors  in  America  could  furnish  additional  evidence.  Gratian’s  coins  are  rather 
less  rare. 

Of  my  illustrations  labelled  A,  B,  C,  D ; A seems  to  recall  some  of  the  small  and  un- 
prepossessing portraits  of  Gratian  which  appeared  in  his  father’s  lifetime  but  B,  C and  D seem 
certainly  to  be  later.  I give  their  numbers  and  their  inter-connections,  as  shown  by  reverse  iden- 
tities, in  my  own  collection  of  coins  and  casts. 
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•TRIANGLE’  REVERSE. 

A.  Valens  54,  Gratian  19;  B.  Valens  14,  Gratian  4 (one  with  cheek  unshaven,  presum- 
ably as  a sign  of  mourning  for  his  father)  ; C.  Valens  7,  Gratian  1 ; D.  Valens  9,  Gratian  3. 

There  are  also  many  earlier  portraits. 

Reverse  identities  link:  Valens  A with  Valens’  earlier  portrait  6,  with  Valens  B4,  with 
Gratian’s  earlier  portrait  2,  with  Gratian  A2,  with  Gratian  B2,  with  Valens  Cl  ; Valens  B 
with  Valens  Cl,  with  Gratian  B1 ; Valens  C with  Valens  D1  ; Valens  D with  Gratian  Dl. 

‘BRUSH’  REVERSE. 

A.  Valens,  38,  Gratian,  20;  B.  Valens  85,  Gratian  12;  C.  Valens  20,  Gratian  4;  D.  Valens 
10,  Gratian  15. 

Reverse  identities  link:  Valens  A with  Valens  B9,  with  Gratian  Al,  with  Gratian  B2, 
with  Valens  Cl;  Valens  B with  Gratian  A3,  with  Gratian  B2 ; Valens  C with  Valens  Dl,  with 
Gratian  D3 ; Valens  D with  Gratian  D3. 

On  the  above  evidence  A and  B show  the  earlier  styles  of  portrait  within  this  period  and 

are  used  indiscriminately  for  either  emperor,  though  B became  increasingly  common  for  Valens. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  simply  an  absurdity  as  a ‘likeness’  of  the  seventeen-year  Gratian.  Yet  in  the 

palm  | 

very  rare  AE  3 Gloria  Romanorum  ‘Victory  advancing  1.’  m.m.  TRP,  of  my  4 specimens  of 
Gratian  all,  of  my  7 of  Valens  none,  have  this  portrait. 

A and  B were  succeeded,  it  would  seem  from  new  evidence,  rather  suddenly  by  C and  D 
towards  the  very  end  of  the  Urbs  Roma  ‘Throne’  type  issue.  C is  not  at  first  a very  consis- 
tent portrait.  It  is  very  rare  for  Gratian  and  seems  soon  to  have  been  specialized  to  Valens. 
One  can  feel  little  doubt  that  the  artist  responsible  for  the  D portrait  had  Gratian  alone  in  mind, 
but  the  mint  usage  of  the  time  allowed  it  to  appear  at  first  just  as  freely  with  the  name  of 
his  elderly  uncle.  However,  bv  the  end  of  the  issue  it  was  virtually  reserved  for  Gratian. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Vota  issue  was  struck.  Gratian  has,  so  far  as  I have  yet  noted, 
the  D portrait  only  and  in  its  most  handsome  and  dignified  form — perhaps  in  compliment  to 
the  high  occasion  which  the  coin  commemorates. 

The  Urbs  Roma  ‘Cuirass’  type  must  have  followed  quickly.  The  single  coin  of  Theodosius 
(known  to  me  in  two  identical  specimens)  suggests  that  its  course  must  be  limited  to  about 
eighteen  months  at  most.  With  m.m.  “TRPS.”  my  specimens  number:  Valens  56,  Gratian  97; 
with  m.m.  “TRPS”  they  number:  Valens  12,  Gratian  54;  Valentinian  II,  11,  Theodqsius  1. 

The  ‘Curls’  portrait  had  evidently  become  the  official  presentment  of  Gratian.  I have  seen 
but  one  exception,  but  a great  variety  of  faces  look  out  from  under  the  curls,  some  mere  cari- 
catures of  my  fig.  8.  If  a ‘likeness’  were  aimed  at,  it  certainly  could,  and  I think,  would,  have 
been  shown  by  a more  consistent  portrait  than  we  find  on  these  coins.  Valens  has  regularly 
portrait  C,  rarely  D.  Neither  portrait  seems  convincing,  and  in  neither  do  I recognize  the  Valens 
of  my  figs.  1 and  2. 

It  is  right  to  admit  that  an  eminent  numismatic  friend  of  mine  disagrees  entirely  with  my 
views  on  the  portraiture  of  this  late  period.  Pie  writes : ‘you  have  reached  the  point  of  seeing 
variations  so  clearly  that  you  don’t  see  the  main  likeness.  I admit  freely  that  colleagues  actually 
exchange  portraits’.  But  why  so  many  variations?  It  would  have  been  simpler  just  to  give 
us  the  undisguised  likeness. 
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RARE  OR  INEDITED  COINS  OF  ALEXANDRIA  IN  EGYPT 

by  FREDERICK  S.  KNOBLOCH 

The  following  coins  in  my  collection  are  not  recorded  by  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
Dattari,  Milne’s  Oxford  Catalogue  or  Mionnet.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  them 
have  been  recorded  in  less  easily  accessible  publications,  but  no  harm  can  be  done  by  pub- 
lishing a record  of  these  new  and  confirmatory  specimens  if  such  they  be. 

The  character  Z represents  inscriptional  Greek  Zeta  (like  a Roman  capital  I with  long 
serifs,)  in  the  originals. 


Domitian 

81-96 

1.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

undraped 

(no  inscription  visible) 
Reverse: — Sistrum  of  Isis 

L IA  (year  11)  A.D.  91 
Weight  2.07  grams  Bronze  11  mm 

Hadrian 

117-138 

2.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  drap- 

ery on  left  shoulder 
AVTKAI — TPAIAaPIAN 
Reverse: — Head  of  Isis  right 

nHA — OVLIA  (year  11) 

A.D.  127 

Weight  5.18  grams  Bronze  18  mm 
Mint  of  Alexandria  for  Pelusium 

Sabina 

Wife  of  Hadrian  d.  136 

3.  Obverse : — Diademed  head  right,  bust 

draped 

CABINA — CEBACTH 
Reverse  : — Nike  seated  on  pile  of  arms, 
holding  wreath 
NIKHCEBACTH  LS 
(year  6)  A.D.  122 
Weight  15.71  grams  Bronze  28  mm 
Marcus  Aurelius 
and 

Lucius  Verus 
161-169 

4.  Obverse : — Draped  busts  of  Aurelius 


and  Verus  vis-a-vis 
CEBACTOCANToNI 
NOCKAIOVHPOC 
Reverse: — Head  of  Zeus  Ammon  right 
L B (year  2)  A.D.  162 
Weight  10.08  grams  Billon  21  mm 
Faustina  Jr. 

Wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius  d.  175 

5.  Obverse : — Diademed  head  right,  bust 

draped 

<t>AVCTINA — CEBACTH 
Reverse  : — Dikaiosyne  holding  balance 
and  cornucopia 
L IE  (year  15)  A.D.  152 
Weight  11.35  grams  Billon  23  mm 

6.  Obverse :— Diademed  head  right,  bust 

draped 

4>AVCTIN— CEBACCTH 
Reverse  : — Tyche  to  left  on  Lectistern- 
ium 

LIZ  (year  17)  A.D.  154 
Weight  13.6  grams  Billon  24  mm 

Commodus 

180-192 

7.  Obverse: — Radiate  head  right,  bust  un- 

draped 

MAKOMAN— CEBEVCEB 
Reverse  : — Alexandria  kneeling  before 
Commodus,  offering  three 
ears  of  corn. 

LK  E (year  25)  A.D.  185 
Weight  12.42  grams  Bronze  25  mm 
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8.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

undraped 

MAVPHKOM- 

ANTwNINOC 

Reverse  : — Head  of  Nilus,  cornucopia 
over  right  shoulder 
LK  E (year  25)  A.D.  185 
Weight  10.19  grams  Bronze  23  mm 

Severus  Alexander 
222-235 

9.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

draped 

AKIMAAVPCEVA 

AEZANAPOCEV 

Reverse  : — Athena  seated  left  holding 
Nike  and  spear 
L S (year  6)  A.D.  227 
Weight  12.94  grams  Billon  23  mm 

10.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

draped 

AKAMAAVPECVA 

AEZAMAPOCEV 

Reverse : — Eagle  holding  wreath  in  beak 
L S (year  6)  A.D.  227 
Weight  13.45  grams  Billon  23  mm 

Philip  Sr. 

244-249 

11.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

draped  and  cuirassed 
AKMIOV«t>lAlnnOCE 
Reverse  : — Head  of  Serapis  right 

L E (year  5)  A.  D.  248 
Weight  12.21  grams  Billon  20  mm 

Gallienus 

253-268 

12.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

draped  and  cuirassed 

AKriAlOVrA 

AAIHNOCEVCEB 

Reverse: — Head  of  Serapis  left,  sceptre 
over  left  shoulder 
L A (year  1)  A.D.  253 
Weight  10.9  grams  Billon  21  mm 


13.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

draped 

AVTKlIAlKrA 

AAIHNOCCEB 

Reverse: — Head  of  Nilus  left,  cornu- 
copia over  left  shoulder 
LI  (year  10)  A.D.  262 
Weight  10.92  grams  Billon  20  mm 

Diocletian 

284-305 

14.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

cuirassed 

AIOKAHTIANOCCEB 
Reverse : — Laurel  wreath 
ENA/TOY/L 
(Year  9)  A.D.  292 

Weight  8.1  grams  Billon  18  mm 

Maximian 

286-305 

15.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

draped 

MAZIMI — ANOCCEB 
Reverse: — Head  of  Ares,  spear  and 
shield 

L I (year  10)  A.D.  295 
Weight  9.19  grams  Billon  18  mm 

16.  Obverse : — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

draped 

MAZIMI— ANOCCEB 
Reverse : — The  Eleventh  Labor  of  Her- 
cules 

“Fetching  the  golden  apples 
of  the  Hesperides” 

LI  (year  10)  A.D.  295 
Weight  7.43  grams  Billon  16  mm 

17.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

draped 

MAZIMI— ANOCCEB 
Reverse  : — Bust  of  Harpocrates  right, 
finger  to  lips 

L ENATOY  (year  9) 
A.D.  294 

Weight  7.17  grams  Billon  18  mm 
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Constantius 

293-306 

18.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust 

draped 

KwNCTAN — TIOCK 
Reverse:- — Nike  walking  to  right  hold- 
ing wreath  and  palm,  palm 
branch  in  right  field 
L A (year  1)  A.D.  293 
Weight  7.86  grams  Billon  18  mm 
Galerius 
293-311 

19.  Obverse: — Laureate  head  right,  bust 


draped 

rAAMAZl— MIANOCK 
Reverse: — Two  victories  facing,  hold- 
ing wreath 

L A (year  4)  A.D.  296 
Weight  8.02  grams  Billon  18  mm 

20.  Obverse :— Laureate  head  right,  bust 
draped 

MAzIMI — ANOCK 

Reverse: — Elpis  holding  a flower 

A J (year  4),  retrograde, 
inverted,  A.D.  296 

Weight  6.91  grams  Billon  17  mm 


RETURN  OF  SILVER  TO  THE  TREASURY 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Plants, 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  for  the  return  to  the  Treasury  of  approximately 
16,300  tons  of  silver  borrowed  in  1942  for  use  in  RFC  war  plants,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  announced. 

The  silver  was  borrowed  by  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  (now  the  Office  of  Defense 
Plants,  RFC)  for  installation  in  war  plants  in  the  form  of  electrical  conductors,  chiefly 
heavy  duty  conductors  known  as  bus  bars. 

In  its  bus  bar  role  the  silver  replaced  copper,  and  its  use  released  an  equivalent  amount 
of  copper  for  other  vital  war  purposes.  Since  the  closing  down  of  the  war  plants  the 
silver  has  been  in  storage  points  scattered  from  coast  to  coast  under  the  protection  of 
RFC  guards.  The  RFC  will  deliver  the  silver  to  the  United  States  Mints  at  Denver  and 
Philadelphia  and  the  Assay  Office  in  New  York. 

As  presently  stored,  the  silver  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  slabs  cut  from  bus  bar  sec- 
tions, the  slabs  being  8 to  12  inches  wide,  approximately  half  an  inch  thick,  and  two  to 
six  feet  long.  The  two  Mints  and  the  Assay  Office  will  recast  it  into  either  coinage  ingots 
or  commercial  bars. 

About  138  tons  of  the  silver  will  be  recovered  from  large  electrical  transformers,  in 
which  it  was  used  in  place  of  copper  as  winding  material. 

In  most  of  the  war  plants,  silver  loss  or  damage  apparently  was  negligible.  In  some 
instances  there  was  loss  from  such  causes  as  oxidation,  melting,  or  the  effects  of  acid. 
Preliminary  estimates  are  that  the  total  loss  will  be  but  a small  percentage  of  the  total 
weight  of  474,194,634  fine  troy  ounces  originally  delivered  to  the  plants.  The  war  plant 
silver  is  carried  on  the  Treasury’s  books  at  a total  value  of  about  $551,000,000.  Most  of  it 
is  “monetized”  silver,  valued  at  $1.29  per  ounce. 

Approximately  14,000  tons  of  Treasury  silver  remains  on  loan  to  the  War  Department. 
It  was  borrowed  for  electrical  conductor  use  in  the  atomic  bomb  project  plant  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee. 
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INDIA’S  PURE  NICKEL  COINS 

Almost  imperceptibly  a new  type  of  coin  is  coming  into  use  in  India.  It  is  the  new  half 
and  quarter  rupee  pure  nickel  coins,  the  minting  and  issue  of  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Government  of  India  on  May  23,  1946  and  which  are  being  issued  to  the  public  from  the  offices 
of  the  Reserve  Bank  and  some  branches  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  India.  The  new  coins 
have  begun  to  circulate  in  towns  although  some  time  may  elapse  before  they  penetrate  into 
rural  areas. 

The  issue  of  these  coins  marks  an  important  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  coinage  system 
in  India.  Although  an  alloy  of  nickel  and  copper,  known  as  cupro-nickel,  is  in  use  for  the  two, 
one  and  half-anna  coins,  it  is  the  first  time  that  pure  nickel  coins  have  been  introduced  in  the 
country. 

Pure  nickel  has  been  widely  adopted  for  the  higher  denomination  subsidiary  coins  in  several 
countries  on  account  of  the  fact  that  its  physical  characteristics  render  it  eminently  suitable  for 
coinage  purposes.  Moreover  the  step  now  being  taken  will  make  it  easier  for  the  Government 
of  India  to  discharge  the  obligation  resting  on  them  to  return  in  kind  within  five  years  of  the 
end  of  the  war  the  226  million  ounces  of  silver  borrowed  from  the  United  States  Government 
between  1943  and  1945. 

The  first  pure  nickel  coins  were  issued  by  Switzerland  in  1881.  The  Swiss  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Canada  and  Australia  and  29  countries  have  now  adopted  nickel 
coins  as  part  of  their  currency. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  pure  nickel  as  a coinage  medium  is  its  high  melting  point 
{viz.,  1452°  C)  on  account  of  which  it  can  only  be  processed  by  using  specialized  equipment. 
It  is  the  only  common  coinage  metal  which  is  magnetic  and  counterfeits  made  with  other  alloys 
can  be  easily  detected  with  the  help  of  a small  magnet. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  by  the  counterfeiters  who  must  employ  a non-ferrous  alloy 
with  or  without  a percentage  of  nickel.  If  even  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  non-ferrous  alloy 
is  added  to  pure  nickel,  the  metal  loses  its  magnetic  properties  and  the  counterfeit  can  read- 
ily be  detected  by  a magnet. 

Apart  from  this  merit  of  being  difficult  to  counterfeit,  pure  nickel  is  superior  to  any 
other  metal  or  alloy  for  coinage  purposes  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  corrosion,  dura- 
bility, maintenance  of  bright  appearance  and  adaptability  for  artistic  designs.  Pure  nickel 
is  particularly  free  from  tarnishing  and  coins  which  are  covered  with  dirt  and  finger  marks 
can  be  wiped  clean  with  a dry  rag.  The  fluidity  of  the  nickel  under  pressure  enables  coins  of 
artistic  designs  to  be  produced  in  the  Mints. 

NEW  FEATURES 

Besides  being  made  in  a new  metal,  the  new  coins  have  several  new  features  and 
characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  as  counterfeiting  is  almost  impossible,  the  security  edge 
has  been  dispensed  with  for  a plain  milled  edge.  Secondly,  they  bear  on  the  reverse  side 
an  entirely  new  and  delightful  design — that  of  the  Indian  tiger — which  has  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  Indian  coins.  The  words  “India  1946”  are  inscribed  below  the  tiger  and 
the  legend  “Half  Rupee”  and  “Quarter  Rupee”  is  given  in  Roman,  Urdu  and  Devanagri 
characters.  On  the  obverse  side  is  the  King’s  effigy  with  the  words  “George  VI  King 
Emperor.” 
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Thirdly,  unlike  the  previous  coins,  the  nickel  coins  do  not  ring  but  as  already  stated 
they  are  magnetic  and  any  small  boy  equipped  with  a cheap  magnet  can  distinguish  gen- 
uine from  counterfeit.  The  Government  are  providing  Treasuries  and  Village  headmen  with 
magnets  to  test  these  coins. 

A SOLDIER’S  AMULET  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

by  G.  R.  HALLIDAY 

The  transcendent,  inspiring  motto — -“In  God  We  Trust,”  which  first  appeared  on  our 
coins  in  1864,  can  be  said  to  have  been  born  out  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  States 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Springing  from  the  heart  of  a freedom  loving  people,  it  arose 
from  the  deep  conviction  that  our  cause  was  just;  and  that  we  could  put  our  trust  in  God, 
confident  that  He  would  give  us  the  victory. 

Propaganda,  as  we  know  it  today,  is  conveyed  through  many  mediums  and  by  various 
methods  to  bolster  morale  on  both  the  home  and  the  fighting  fronts.  One  of  the  most 
potent  forces  of  this  nature  might  be  called  “religious  indoctrination,”  although  the  term 
is  ill  suited  to  the  lofty  ideals  involved. 

In  the  heart  of  the  people  of  America,  is  a deep-rooted  faith  in  God  and  the  invincibility 
of  righteousness.  This,  in  a great  measure,  is  the  reason  for  our  resolute  courage  and  unsel- 
fishness. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  writer  believed  that  a religious  pocketpiece,  suitably 
designed,  would  be  a morale  builder  many  servicemen  would  be  glad  to  take  with  them.  Origi- 
nally it  was  intended  to  issue  a circular  piece  slightly  larger  than  a silver  dollar  showing 
“Old  Glory”  and  the  motto — “In  God  We  Trust”  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  was  to  carry 
the  design  of  a cross  erected  on  a rocky  mound,  and  underneath,  the  quotation  from  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm — “I  will  fear  no  evil.”  The  object  was  to  strike  the  piece  in  quanti- 
ties both  in  silver  and  in  bronze,  with  a view  to  supplying  them  to  churches  and  other  large 
organizations.  They  in  turn,  would  present  them  to  their  young  men  upon  entering  the 
services.  It  was  hoped  that  each  man  receiving  such  a piece  would  really  put  his  trust  in 
God,  have  faith  in  America ; and  hence  be  filled  with  that  high  resolve  and  indominatable 
courage,  which  would  enable  him  to  perform  his  duty  with  zeal  and  devotion.  However, 
war  restrictions  on  metal  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  this  plan  ; and  the  bar  illustrated 
herewith  was  made  to  the  specifications  and  design  of  the  writer  as  a possible  collector’s 
item  and  for  personal  use.  Later  on  it  was  sold. 

Styled  after  the  manner  of  the  early  Californian  slugs,  the  ingot  weighs  very  close  to 
one  ounce  of  yellow  gold,  18  karats  fine,  and  has  a sandblast  finish.  The  letters  and  symbols 
are  stamped  into  the  surfaces,  and  the  dimensions  are  approximately  1-1/2  x 1 x 1/16".  The 
triangle  represents  the  Triune  Nature  of  God;  and  the  Cross,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  through 
which  Salvation  is  offered  freely  to  mankind. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  this  pocketpiece  or  amulet  was  brought  into  being  during  a 
time  of  national  crisis,  when  once  again,  we  found  ourselves  engaged  in  a struggle  against 
the  forces  of  enslavement. 
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INDIAN  ARMY  DECORATIONS 

• 

More  than  6,900  awards  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  have  been  won  by  the  In- 
dian Army  since  September  3,  1939.  Awards  for  gallantry  alone  total  5,000,  including  31 
Victoria  Crosses,  nine  George  Crosses,  265  Distinguished  Service  Orders,  355  Indian  Orders 
of  Merit,  and  1,409  Military  Crosses. 

The  Indian  Infantry  has  won  more  than  4,300  awards,  among  which  are  29  V.C.s, 
five  George  Crosses,  over  220  D.S.O.s,  300  I.O.N.s,  and  1,037  M.C.s. 

To  the  Royal  Indian  Engineers  go  393  awards  and  the  Royal  Indian  Army  Service 
Corps  has  386  to  its  credit.  Of  the  311  awards  won  by  the  Indian  Armoured  Corps,  two 
are  George  Crosses,  21  Distinguished  Service  Orders  and  91  Military  Crosses. 

The  gallant  services  rendered  by  Army  doctors  to  front-line  troops  have  earned  the 
Indian  Army  Medical  Corps  nearly  300  awards,  of  which  145  are  for  gallantry,  among 
them  being  eight  D.S.O.s  and  75  M.C.s. 

To  the  men  of  the  Indian  Signal  Corps  go  142  awards.  One  Distinguished  Service 
Order  and  eight  Military  Crosses  are  among  them. 

The  Royal  Indian  Artillery  have  won  152  awards  which  include  one  V.C.,  six  D.S.O.s 
and  43  M.C.s. 

CAMPAIGN  STARS  FOR  INDIAN  TROOPS 

Campaign  Stars  (medals)  for  issue  to  Indian  Service’s  personnel  are  to  be  struck  in 
the  Calcutta  Mint,  says  an  official  statement  from  General  Headquarters.  The  designs  for 
the  eight  awards — 1939-45,  Atlantic,  Air  Crew  Europe,  Africa,  Pacific,  Burma,  Italy,  and 
France  and  Germany  Stars,  were  prepared  in  the  Royal  Mint  and  have  been  approved  by 
H.  M.  the  King-Emperor. 

The  Stars  are  to  be  struck  in  a yellow  copper-zinc  alloy  from  dies  supplied  by  the  Royal 
Mint  in  London.  Each  is  a star  of  six  points,  1^  inches  across  between  the  extremities 
of  the  points.  In  the  center  is  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Cypher  G.R.I.  with  the  numeral 
“VI”  below,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a circle  with  the  title  of  the  Star,  and  surmounted 
by  a crown.  Precedent  will  be  broken  in  that  the  names  of  the  recipients  are  not  indented 
or  engraved  on  these  stars. 

No  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  the  issue  of  Stars  to  Indian  Services  personnel.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  work  has  already  begun  in  the  R<iyal  Mint  and  is  about  to  start 
in  the  Royal  Ordnance  Factory,  Woolwich,  it  will  be  two  years  before  the  striking  of 
several  millions  of  medals  is  completed. 

REMOVAL  OF  CURRENCY  IMPORT  CONTROLS 

On  April  4,  1947  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  announced  the  removal  of  Trea- 
sury Department  controls  on  the  importation  of  all  currency. 

As  a result  of  this  action,  it  will  no  longer  be  necesary  for  persons  receiving  or  im- 
porting currency  of  any  denomination  from  foreign  countries  to  submit  it  to  a Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  for  examination  under  the  import  controls.  This  change  was  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  General  License  No.  87. 
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SOME  ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  JEWISH  COINS 

by  HARRY  J.  STEIN 

In  Volume  II,  No.  4 of  the  Numismatic  Review  we  had  the  honor  of  publishing  a 
manuscript  on  Hebrew  coins  by  the  late  distinguished  numismatist,  Dr.  Behrendt  Pick. 
We  are  greatly  impressed  by  his  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  However,  we  wish 
to  offer  a few  remarks  and  illustrations  to  supplement  his  paper. 

We  believe  that  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the  thick  shekels  belong  to  Simon  Mac- 
cabaeus  or  the  First  Revolt  is  now  resolved  in  favor  of  attribution  to  the  First  Revolt. 
The  hoard  published  by  Reifenberg  in  19441  convinces  us,  because  Jewish  shekels  in  excel- 
lent preservation  and  Tyrian  shekels  dated  but  a few  years  before  the  First  Revolt  were 
found  in  the  same  container.  This  establishes  that  they  circulated  contemporaneously. 

Dr.  Pick  attributes  to  the  First  Revolt  the  series  of  three  bronze  coins  assigned  to 
Simon  Maccabaeus  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  We  are  also  inclined  to  think  that 
because  of  certain  similarities  in  fabric  and  type  common  to  all  that  they  are  part  of  an  in- 
tegrated issue  of  First  Revolt  coinage  having  four  denominations  in  bronze  and  two  in 
silver.  We  recall  that  a long  time  ago  the  late  Mr.  Edward  T.  Newell  had  something  to 
say  on  the  subject.  After  many  years  we  have  found  the  verbatim  report  of  his  remarks 
at  the  meeting  we  attended.  He  said  :2 

“Accompanying  these  silver  coins  is  a series  of  bronze  pieces  more  carefully  and 
artistically  designed  and  engraved,  in  fact,  than  are  the  silver  shekels.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  first  two,  small  in  size  and  dated,  respectively,  in  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  ‘Deliverance  of  Zion’,  belong  to  the  First  Revolt  under  Vespasian. 
We  are  less  certain  about  the  next  three  pieces  dated  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ‘Re- 
demption of  Zion’  and  describing  themselves  as  ‘one-half’,  ‘one-fourth’  and  (by  anal- 
ogy as  the  inscription  is  lacking)  one-sixth  of  some  unit,  probably  the  shekel.  The 
first  of  these  pieces  (the  ‘one-half’)  I also  present  to  you  this  evening  under  the  title 
of  ‘recent  acquisition’.  It  reached  me  only  a few  days  ago  after  a long,  long  wait.  I 
have,  in  fact,  been  on  the  lookout,  without  success,  for  a suitable  specimen  for  over  thirty 
years.  This  happens  to  be  a real  beauty  which  unexpectedly  turned  up  in  a little 
‘cache’  of  Jewish  coins  from  way  out  in  California — of  all  places!  As  stated  above, 
the  dating  of  these  three  coins  remains  a matter  of  controversy  among  scholars.  The 
British  Museum  Catalogue  still  assigns  them  to  Simon  Maccabee,  but  recent  excava- 
tions in  Palestine  have  failed  to  turn  up  even  a single  specimen  in  the  Maccabaean  strata 
of  Marisa,  Gezer  and  Beth-Zur,  a fact  that  almost  certainly  makes  them  of  the  First 
Revolt.” 

In  his  discussion  of  the  shekels  of  the  Second  Revolt,  Dr.  Pick  refers  to  a rare  type 
having  the  obverse  die  of  Year  One  inscribed  Jerusalem  and  a reverse  die  inscribed  Year  Tzvo 
of  the  Deliverance  of  Israel.  Apparently  Dr.  Pick  thought  the  coin  to  be  a mule.  It  is  not  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  but  is  in  the  Allote  Sale,  No.  1097,  Plate  19.  The  catalogue 
of  the  Allote  Sale  is  scarce  and  we  append  an  illustration  of  the  coin  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  to  whom  it  is  unavailable.  We  also  illustrate  another  specimen  from  the  Louis  Wer- 


1 Quarterly  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  Palestine.  Vol.  XI,  Nos.  3 & 4. 

2 The  Numismatist,  July  1933,  page  455,  an  article  unknown  to  Dr.  Pick. 
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ner  collection.  The  normal  coin  of  the  second  year  inscribed  Jerusalem  has  the  symbol  + 
above  the  Temple,  which  the  known  coins  of  the  first  year  do  not  have.  We  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  significance  to  the  continuation  of  this  obverse  type  of  the  first  year  into 
the  second  year.  It  is  as  appropriate  to  the  latter  as  it  is  to  the  former.-  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  two  illustrated  specimens  are  mules  because  the  Allote  and  Werner  specimens 
have  different  obverse  and  reverse  dies.  These  obverse  dies  differ  from  those  of  the  first 
year  coins  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  and  in  the  Newell  collection3  which  also  differ 
from  each  other.  This  indicates  a regular  second  year  issue  of  this  obverse  type,  although 
it  is  quite  a rare  item  to  present  day  collectors. 


THE  BARTER  UNIT  OF  FRANKFORT 

by  W.  RAY  CARPENTER 

One  outcome  of  the  tremendous  turnover  of  goods  in  occupied  Germany  is  the  issue  of  certifi- 
cates for  use  in  the  Barter  Market  of  Frankfort.  This  market  was  established  by  the 
American  Military  Government  more  or  less  out  of  necessity  to  combat  the  activities  of  the  black 
market  traders.  While  the  ‘deals’  and  operations  of  the  black  market  have  by  no  means 
been  terminated,  this  scheme  of  official  control,  or  rather  supervision,  has  established  fair 
and  reasonable  values  for  the  various  commodities  usually  dealt  in,  and,  needless  to  say, 
the  turnover  of  merchandise  in  the  Barter  Market  is  rapidly  reaching  figures  of  a size 
calculated  to  cause  many  a department  store  merchandising  manager  acute  twinges  of 
envy. 

Originated  in  Berlin,  the  idea  of  the  Barter  Market  was  later  established  in  Frank- 
fort, and  has  undoubtedly  been  initiated  in  other  large  cities  in  the  American  Zone.  Briefly, 
the  system  follows  this  procedure.  American  personnel  bring  cigarettes,  food  and  other 
items  of  greater  or  lesser  value  to  an  appraising  room  where  the  items  are  evaluated 
by  expert  appraisers  in  terms  of  Barter  Units.  Germans  in  turn  bring  in  furs,  rugs,  glass- 
ware and  plate,  linens,  cameras,  etc.,  to  another  appraising  room  where  the  merchandise 
is  similarly  valued  in  Barter  Units.  Credit  slips  issued  by  the  appraisers  to  Americans 
and  Germans  alike  are  then  taken  to  the  cashier  who  issues  Barter  Unit  Currency  Certifi- 
cates which  come  in  several  denominations  valid  at  any  time. 

The  merchandise  received  for  barter  is  placed  on  display  in  the  market  priced  in  terms 
of  barter  units  as  determined  by  the  appraisers  plus  a small  markup  to  cover  the  operating 
expenses.  Americans  and  Germans  wander  around  the  market  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ances of  any  well  stocked  department  store,  and  buy  what  they  want,  the  Germans  being- 
interested  mainly  in  food,  cigarettes  and  clothing.  Sample  prices  run  about  as  follows: 

Barter  Units 

Cigarettes  55  per  carton 

Sheets  10  per  pair 

Electric  Heaters  30  to  50  (by  size) 

Leather  Portfolios  40 

Radios  550  to  900 

Leica  cameras  1500  + 


3 The  obverse  of  the  Newell  specimen  may  be  found  in  Romanoff,  Plate  4,  no.  43. 
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NORWAY’S  WAR  DECORATIONS 

by  CARSTEN  SVARSTAD 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  M.  Thomsen 

On  May  21,  1941  King  Haakon  VII  instituted  in  London  the  first  Norwegian  war 
decorations,  the  War  Cross  and  the  War  Medal. 

The  War  Cross  may  be  awarded  to  Norwegian  subjects  or  foreigners  of  military  or  civil 
status  for  personal  participation  in  the  recent  war  for  either  bravery  in  action,  meritorious 
services,  or  outstanding  qualities  of  leadership  in  the  military,  naval  or  air  services. 

This  bronze  decoration,  also  called  the  Olav-Cross,  is  a cross  bottonnee  45x45mm  ex- 
clusive of  the  suspension  device,  a movable  semi-circular  bronze  oak  wreath  attached  to  the  top 

arm  by  means  of  a broad,  double-ridged  loop.  In  the  center  of  the  cross  in  relief  are  the 

crowned  arms  of  Norway,  a crowned  lion  rampant  holding  an  axe  in  his  forepaws.  The 
ends  of  the  cross  are  triple-knobbed,  that  is  in  the  form  of  a trefoil.  The  ribbon  worn  with 
this  decoration  is  red  with  a center  stripe  of  dark  blue  edged  with  very  narrow  stripes 
of  white.  A small  bronze  antique  sword  is  attached  to  this  ribbon,  and  each  subsequent 
award  is  indicated  by  the  addition  of  another  sword.  Norwegian  recipients  of  this  decor- 
ation wear  it  on  the  left  breast  before  all  other  decorations;  it  is  awarded  by  the  King 
in  Council  and  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a diploma.  Messrs.  Spink  and  Son  Ltd.  of 
London  are  the  manufacturers  of  this  piece. 

The  War  Medal  may  be  awarded  to  Norwegians  or  foreigners  of  military  or  civil  standing 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  war  for  Norway.  Struck  in  bronze,  the  War  Medal  bears  on  the 
obverse  the  truncated  head  of  the  King  to  left  with  the  legend  Haakon  VII,  around  at  the 
top,  Alt  For  Norge  (all  for  Norway)  around  at  the  bottom  with  a six-pointed  star  at  the  left  and 
right  sides.  The  reverse  which  has  a blank  center,  displays  the  name  of  the  medal,  Krigsmedalje, 
around  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  two  branches  of  oak  their  stems  crossed  while  at  either  side 
is  the  crowned  royal  cypher.  A loop  and  suspender  similar  to  that  of  the  War  Cross  are  at- 
tached to  the  top  edge  of  the  medal.  The  ribbon  is  red  with  two  yellow  stripes  at  each  side 

and  on  it  is  placed  a small  star  to  indicate  a subsequent  award  but  no  more  than  three  stars 
may  be  worn  no  matter  how  many  times  the  decoration  had  been  awarded  to  the  individual.  The 
War  Medal  is  also  the  work  of  Messrs.  Spink  and  Son  Ltd. 

The  St.  Olav  Medal  was  instituted  on  March  17,  1939,  by  the  King  as  a reward  for  the 
spreading  of  Norwegian  culture  and  the  knowledge  of  Norway  abroad,  for  the  furtherance  of 
solidarity  and  contact  between  Norwegians  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  this 
medal  did  not  originate  during  the  late  war.  However,  amendments  to  the  Statutes  of  the 
St.  Olav  Medal  dated  February  6,  1942,  March  22,  1943  and  October  6,  1943  do  lend  this  decora- 
tion a war-like  character  for  these  provisions  extended  the  grant  of  this  medal  to  individuals 
whose  services  and  personal  activities  furthered  the  cause  of  Norway  during  war-time.  When 
awarded  under  war-time  provisions  the  ribbon  bears  a silver  Oak  Branch , and  each  subsequent 
award  is  indicated  by  an  additional  Oak  Branch.  When  awarded  for  war-time  services  this 
medal  takes  percedence  over  the  War  Medal. 

The  obverse  bears  the  truncated  head  of  the  King  to  the  left  with  the  legend  around  the  top 
portion  Haakon  VII  - Norges  Konge,  while  around  at  the  bottom  is  - Alt  For  Norge  - . The 
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reverse,  devoid  of  inscription,  bears  a cross  bottonnee  in  the  center  flanked  on  either  side  by  an 
upright  axe.  Each  side  of  the  medal  shows  a beaded  border  and  flat  raised  rim.  The  suspender 
is  the  cypher  of  the  King,  H 7 surmounted  by  a crown,  the  orb  of  which  is  pierced  to  take 
the  ribbon  ring.  The  ribbon  is  moire  red  with  edges  composed  of  a broad  white  stripe  bearing 
in  its  center  a narrow  stripe  of  blue. 

After  the  liberation  of  Norway,  King  Haakon  VII  instituted,  May  18,  1945,  the  Haakon 
the  7th.  Liberation  Cross  and  the  Haakon  the  7th.  Liberation  Medal.  The  Cross  may  be  awarded 
to  Norwegians  or  foreigners  of  military  or  civil  status  who  performed  meritorious  services  of 
an  outstanding  character  in  Norway’s  cause  during  the  war.  This  piece,  a modified  form  of  the 
maltese  cross  42x42mm  exclusive  of  the  suspension  device,  is  in  gilt  and  white  enamel.  The  gilt 
obverse  center  medallion  is  circular  in  form  and  bears  on  a vertically  ridged  field  the  royal 
cypher  H 7 , interlaced  with  a broad  V,  the  allied  symbol  for  Victory.  A gilt  Norwegian  crown 
surmounts  the  medallion. 

The  plain  gilt  reverse  bears  across  the  center  on  the  horizontal  arms  the  motto  Alt  For 
Norge,  while  above  in  smaller  raised  capitals  is  7 Juni,  below,-  1945.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  arm  is  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  J.  Tostrup  / Oslo,  in  two  lines  of  very  small  raised 
capital  letters.  A double  ridged  loop  on  the  edge  of  the  top  arm  of  the  cross  engages  with  a sus- 
pension device  in  the  form  of  a horizontal,  forked-end  ribbon  in  gilt  folded  diagonally  upon 
itself  thus  forming  a large  ring  to  take  the  ribbon,  which  is  blue  about  34mm  wide,  with  white 
side-stripes. 

The  Haakon  the  7th.  Liberation  Medal  may  also  be  awarded  to  Norwegians  or  foreigners 
of  military  or  civil  standing  for  meritorious  services  to  the  Norwegian  cause.  The  Medal,  34mm 
in  diameter,  is  of  bronze  and  bears  on  the  obverse  within  a beaded  circle  the  crowned  cypher  of 
the  King  with  a large  broad  V in  the  background.  Around  the  sides  and  top  encompassing  the 
beaded  circle  is  the  motto,  Alt  For  Norge,  in  sans  serif  capitals;  around  at  the  bottom  are  the 
dates  1940  - 1945,  with  a small  cross  pattee  at  the  beginning  and  end.  This  obverse  design  is 
reminiscent  of  the  large  bronze  five  ore  piece.  The  reverse  is  plain  but  for  a closed  circular 
wreath  of  two  oak  branches  bound  at  the  bottom  with  a ribbon.  The  plain  field  within  the 
wreath  is  evidently  to  carry  the  engraved  particulars  of  the  award  while  the  name  of  the  maker, 
J.  Tostrup,  in  very  small  raised  capitals  is  close  to  the  wreath  in  the  lower  right  field.  The 
plain  blue  ribbon  is  attached  to  the  medal  by  means  of  a suspension  device  similar  to  that  of 
the  Haakon  the  7th.  Liberation  Cross. 

All  of  these  decorations  and  medals  are  the  personal  property  of  the  recipients  and  are 
not  required  to  be  returned  to  the  ministry  of  issue  on  the  death  of  the  holder.  They  may 
be  willed  to  heirs  as  mementoes  of  valorous  deeds  well  done. 

In  addition  to  the  decorations  and  war  medals  there  are  two  other  medals  that  have  a 
relationship  to  the  late  conflict.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Haakon  the  7th.  70th.  Birthday  Medal 
which  was  instituted  in  London  in  commemoration  of  His  Majesty’s  seventieth  birthday, 
August  3,  1942.  It  was  granted  to  all  Norwegians  in  Britain  who  -were  in  the  Services  at 
that  time.  The  obverse  of  this  medal,  which  is  in  bronze  34mm  in  diameter,  bears  a trun- 
cated bust  of  the  King  in  naval  attire  to  left.  The  engraver’s  signature,  O.  Sorensen,  ap- 
pears in  small  raised  capitals  on  his  Majesty’s  left  shoulder.  The  legend,  Haakon  7 Norges 
Konge,  is  in  sans  serif  capitals  very  close  to  the  edge  of  tlm  medal  which  is  without  rim 
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or  border.  Although  the  portrait  of  the  King  is  by  no  means  flattering,  this  medal  is 
nevertheless  the  best  designed  of  all  pieces  issued  during  the  war. 

The  reverse  bears  in  the  center  a most  fitting  inscription  in  three  lines  of  gothic  capi- 
tals, Til  Minne  Om  / 70  Arsdagen  / 3 August1942  which  is  encircled  by  a representation  of 
the  Collar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olav.  At  the  bottom  in  very  small  raised  capitals  is  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer,  J.  Tostrup.  The  suspension  device  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
medal,  is  a Norwegian  crown  the  orb  of  which  is  pierced  to  take  the  ribbon  ring.  At  the 
time  of  issue  no  ribbon  accompanied  the  medal  but  after  the  close  of  the  war  one  in  the 
colors  of  the  royal  standard  was  selected.  This  red  ribbon  about  34mm  wide,  bears  two 
yellow  stripes  each  3mm  wide  and  4mm  apart  in  the  center  of  the  ribbon. 

The  second  of  these  medals,  the  Participation  Medal , is  a commemorative  award  for  all 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  war  for  the  freedom  of  Norway  from  April  9,  1940  to  May 
8,  1945,  being  granted  to  those  individuals  whose  services  correspond  to  one  of  the  five 
following  catagories : 

(1)  To  Norwegian  or  allied  military  personnel  who  saw  active  service  for  at  least  five 
days  in  Norway  during  1940. 

(2)  To  all  personnel  of  the  Norwegian  armed  forces  or  Merchant  Marine  who  served 
outside  of  Norway  for  at  least  four  months. 

(3)  Personnel  who  served  in  Norway  during  the  winter  of  1944-45  or  in  Finnmark  for 
at  least  one  month. 

(4)  Allied  personnel  who  served  in  the  Liberation  Force  for  at  least  one  month. 

(5)  Persons  who  served  on  the  home  front  for  at  least  four  months  before  May  8, 
1945.  The  medal  may  also  be  awarded  to  persons  of  civil  status  who  served  during  the 
Occupation  in  1940  in  the  Railway,  Telegraph  or  similar  services  under  military  direction. 

The  Participation  Medal,  bronze,  34mm,  bears  on  the  obverse  a crowned,  pointed  Nor- 
wegian shield  on  a field  of  billets  within  a treasure  of  eight  arcs,  the  points  of  which  end 
in  elongated  trefoils.  At  the  top,  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  medal,  which  has  neither  rim 

nor  border,  is  the  date  9 April  1940,  while  around  at  the  bottom  is  8 May  1945,  all  in 

sans  serif  capitals.  At  the  left  and  right  sides  are  four  pellets. 

The  reverse  shows  in  the  center  a plain,  circular,  raised  band  bearing  the  legend 
Deltager  I Kampen,  (participant  in  the  war),  with  a single  pellet  at  the  bottom.  This  band 
is  superimposed  on  Norway’s  three  flags,  the  Royal  Standard  at  the  top,  the  National  and 

Naval  Ensigns  side  by  side  below,  while  encircling  the  whole  design  is  a chain.  Although 

without  signature,  the  medal  is  also  a product  of  J.  Tostrup  of  Oslo. 

The  suspension  device  which  is  of  one  piece  with  the  medal,  is  in  the  form  of  a square 
eye  facing  through  which  the  ribbon  is  forced.  This  red  ribbon,  approximately  32mm  wide, 
has  a broad  center  stripe  (16mm)  of  white  on  which  are  two  narrow  (2mm)  blue  stripes 
8mm  apart. 

The  last  of  the  new  decorations  and  medals  awarded  or  issued  in  connection  with  the 
late  conflict  is  the  Home  Defense  Badge,  a small  silver  brooch  20x18mm  which  is  awarded 
to  all  Home  defense  personnel  along  with  a diploma  or  certificate  signed  by  either  Crown 
Prince  Olav  or  a representative  of  the  Home  Defense  Administration.  The  design  consists 
of  a crowned,  pointed  shield  bearing  the  Norwegian  lion,  and  partly  encircled  by  an  open 
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wreath  of  two  oak  branches.  The  letters  hs  on  a rectangular  tablet  below  the  point  of 
the  shield  are  the  initials  of  the  Home  Defense  Organization.  J.  Tostrup  is  the  manufac- 
turer of  this  badge. 

ON  THE  ETRURIAN  PROBLEM 

by  G.  L.  SCHANZLIN 

A Norwegian  professor,  Alf  Torp  of  Oslo,  in  his  Das  V erhaeltnis  der  Etrusker  zu  . . . 
Kleinasien  and  Griechenland,  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  solving  of  this  problem. 
He  points  out  that  in  Boeotian  cycle  of  legends  of  the  ancestors  of  Oedipus  there  is  much 
early  material  preserved  dating  back  to  a time  before  the  Trojan  War. 

He  makes  a good  case  in  proving  that  Amphion  with  his  brother  Zethos  belongs  to 
Etruscan  mythology,  rather  than  to  the  Greek  heroic  period,  and  that  Orchomenos,  a Boeo- 
tian town  older  than  Thebes,  shows  strong  Etrurian  affinities.  The  remarkable  finds  of 
Etruscan  writings  show  that  Semele,  Dionysus,  and  Laius  are  non-Greek  names  and  be- 
longed to  the  heroic  lore  of  the  Etrurians  in  Boeotia  long  before  branches  of  that  race  had 
migrated  to  Italy. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Roman  goddess  Juno  can  be  traced  back  to  Etrurian  origins. 
When  Camillus  in  396  B.C.  destroyed  the  Etrurian  town  of  Veii,  he  was  very  careful  to 
invite  the  presiding  goddess  in  the  chief  temple  of  that  town,  to  come  to  Rome  with  the 
conquerors.  It  was  Juno,  and  her  statue  taken  to  Rome  was  housed  in  a temple  on  the 
Aventine.  It  was  considerably  later  when  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  which  became  the 
Roman  mint,  was  erected  in  some  other  region  of  Rome.  There  are  ancient  inscriptions 
pertaining  to  votive  offerings  to  Iuno  Loucina  Tuscolana  sacra.  (Allen,  Remnants  of  Early 
Latin,  p.  32.)  The  Vediovis,  found  in  an  inscription  found  at  Alba,  belongs  to  the  same 
Etrurian  age,  or  at  least  is  a relic  of  that  age.  It  might  be  a compound  of  Jovis  with 
some  prefixed  word  or  syllable. 

It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  Etrurians  appeared  in  the  Italian  peninsula  not  later 
than  the  year  1000  B.C.  Their  alphabet  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Chalcidian  of 
Euboea,  but  borrowed  from  the  Greek  colony  of  Cumae  in  Campania.  The  Latin  alphabet 
is  derived  from  the  same  source  but  independently,  according  to  some  scholars. 

The  Romans  were  not  willing  to  give  the  Etrurians  credit  for  the  no  doubt  great 
borrowings  they  had  made  from  Etrurian  civilization.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  fable  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Statue.  The  man  tried  to  prove  the  superiority  of  men  over  lions  by 
pointing  to  a statue  of  Hercules  strangling  the  lion.  “That  is  all  very  well”  said  the  lion, 
“but  proves  nothing,  for  it  was  a man  who  made  the  statue.”  The  Etrurians,  finally  van- 
quished by  the  Romans,  have  not  presented  their  case  to  posterity,  and  history  written  by 
the  victors  is  always  somewhat  under  suspicion.  Roman  historians  are  silent  on  many 
things  that  would  be  interesting  not  only  to  historians,  but  also  to  numismatists.  As 
it  is  we  have  to  rely  in  these  matters  on  circumstantial  evidence,  which  is  always  a some- 
what risky  procedure. 

If  we  could  find  enough  material  for  a comparison  between  the  use  of  the  so-called 
Roman  numerals  on  Roman  as  well  as  Etrurian  coins,  it  might  be  of  help.  Greek  coins, 
even  those  of  Magna  Graecia,  that  is,  Southern  Italy,  perhaps  never  show  this  system  of 
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numeration,  while  the  coins  issued  by  the  Italic  nations  evidently  do.  This  I believe  is 
a characteristic  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  tends  to  argue  that  Roman  coinage  in  its  origin 
owed  more  to  Etrurian,  than  to  Greek  coin  types. 

The  present  writer  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  not  being  able  to  consult  the  proper 
authorities  on  this  subject.  He  hopes  however  to  make  up  for  this  lack  of  sources  in  the 
near  future. 


ANALYSIS  OF  DOMINICAN  HALF-PESO  OF  1897 

by  EARLE  R.  CALEY 

On  superficial  inspection  this  half-peso  coin  dated  1897  looked  very  much  like  a nickel 
or  nickel-bronze  coin.  However,  qualitative  laboratory  tests  showed  that  it  contained  no 
nickel  and  was,  in  fact,  composed  of  silver  and  copper  with  the  latter  in  larger  proportion. 
An  assay  showed  the  fineness  of  the  alloy  to  be  only  350.  In  other  words,  the  coin  was 
composed  of  35%  silver  and  65%  copper.  The  composition  of  the  metal,  found  by  analy- 
sis, explains  fully  the  dull  lustre  and  poor  color  of  this  coin.  Since  the  silver  was  under 
50%,  the  metal  should  be  classed  as  billon.  This  is  a surprisingly  low  degree  of  fineness 
for  a coin  of  this  date  and  denomination,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  past  coins  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  have  varied  very  considerably  in  fineness  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  coin  was  a counterfeit.  It  is  a struck  coin  made  from  blanks  of  rolled 
metal  and  has  every  indication  of  being  a product  of  an  official  mint.  In  view  of  the 
country  of  issue  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  government,  or  certain  officials 
thereof,  found  it  decidedly  profitable  to  issue  silver  coins  of  such  low  fineness,  to  pass  as 
good  silver  coins. 

THE  34th  ISSUE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MEDALISTS 

The  artist,  Mr.  Sidney  Waugh,  says  in  the  circular  describing  this  34th.  issue  of  the 
Society  of  Medalists: 

“The  theme  of  this  medal  is  based  on  two  quotations  from  the  essay  “Urn  Burial”  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682),  considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  prose  writer  of 
the  17th  Century.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  the  author  of  the  famous  “Religio  Medici.” 

“The  pastoral  character  of  the  themes  chosen  for  this  medal  might  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating the  sculptor’s  reaction  to  his  military  experiences,  but  the  original  designs  were, 
in  fact,  begun  more  than  a year  before  the  war.” 

The  obverse  theme  is  pastoral  and  depicts  two  sturdy  agriculturists,  a man  and  a 
woman;  the  legend,  HAPPY  ARE  THOSE  WHOM  PRIVACY  MAKES  INNOCENT, 
is  in  plain  letters  around  on  the  perimeter  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  field. 

A blacksmith  shoeing  a horse  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  reverse  while  two 

lines  of  the  four-line  inscription  are  above  and  two  below,  TO  * BE  • NAMELESS  / 

IN  -WORTHY  • DEEDS  — EXCEEDS  • AN  • IN  / FAMOUS  • HISTORY. 

The  medal  is  struck  in  yellow  bronze,  2%  inches  in  diameter,  and  bears  on  the  edge 

the  name  of  the  Society,  the  date  of  issue  1947,  the  artist’s  name  and  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  F.  S.  K. 
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FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  ROMAN  REPUBLICAN  BRONZE 

by  HAROLD  MATTINGLY  and  T.  O.  MABBOTT 

We  again  adopt  the  literary  form  of  the  imaginary  conversation.  Mr.  Mattingly’s  statements 
are  from  a letter  replying  to  two  or  three  of  ours , but  as  we  did  not  keep  copies,  our  remarks 
merely  adumbrate  the  original  statements.  Ed. 

H.M.  On  the  general  idea,  founders  rather  than  chief  deities  we  are  agreed.  Saturn 
is  essential  for  the  semis  and  can  be  proved  by  the  harpa  (or  sCythe)  in  that  one  reverse 
of  the  “three  colleagues”. 

As  regards  prow,  I think  the  contemporary  allusion  more  important  than  you  do,  but 
I agree  that  it  was  tied  up  with  the  mythological  one.  I agree  too  that  one  just  cannot 
dismiss  valuable  notices  in  ancient  authors  because  they  strike  us  as  “fanciful”.  Students 
of  Virgil  sometimes  trust  notes  of  Servius  in  a similar  way.  I’d  never  dare  discard  a note 
of  his  without  very  serious  consideration,  and  even  then  I should  know  I might  be  wrong. 

Ed.  Knowing  your  devotion  to  Virgil,  this  strikes  me  as  extremely  to  the  point.  There 
is  no  disagreement  between  us  in  any  essential ; I will  accept  the  idea  that  the  prow  was 
a hint  of  sea  power.  I suspect  that  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  time,  however,  might 
have  spoken  of  the  legend  first,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  type  would  have  been  found 
without  some  sacred  justification. 

By  the  way,  I am  far  less  set  about  Minerva  on  the  triens  that  you  have  supposed 
me  to  be.  I disregard  your  comments  in  letters  partly  because  they  came  too  late,  and  partly 
because  I did  not  feel  the  lady  on  the  triens  was  essential  to  the  scheme.  I how  under- 
stand that  you  agree  that  by  the  time  of  the  three  colleagues,  she  was  Minerva.  But  you 

think  that  the  lack  of  curls  on  the  earliest  bronze  argues  she  was  someone  else.  I hope 
you  will  write  this  up  in  full  detail.  Meanwhile — I say  she  was  a divinity  who  in  some 
way  could  later  be  connected  closely  with  Minerva.  Honestly  I pretend  to  no  knowledge  on 
the  point.  But  I do  see  in  her  the  possibility  of  the  Palladium,  and  somehow  Trojan 
origins  should  come  in — the  lady  on  the  decussis  has  a Trojan  helmet. 

H.M.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  early  in  the  3rd  Century  the  Romans  were  al- 
ready interested  in  the  Trojan  horse;  I should  not  be  surprised  if  we  found  that  allusion 
included  under  the  Roman  Horse  and  Horse’s  Head  types. 

Ed.  Possibly  there  was  some  reason  the  Trojans  revered  horses  especially,  for  that 
gift  of  Ulysses  must  have  been  an  appropriate  one.  The  horse  is  the  type  of  the  colony 
of  Alexandria  Troas  very  often  under  the  Empire,  when  I say  the  horse  is  common  under 
the  Empire,  I mean  surprisingly  frequent.  In  a collection  of  62  coins  of  the  town,  I find 
19  horse  types.  Is  the  horse  connected  with  MARS? 

On  the  uncia  your  recent  suggestion  of  Diana  interested  me.  Why  should  she  not  be 
equated  to  Virtus?  Diana  goes  with  Dianus  or  Janus.  And  of  course  that  at  last  explains 
that  type  of  the  three  colleagues  that  annoyed  me  so  much.  Their  uncia  shows  Apollo, 
with  his  lyre  as  reverse.  But  now  the  substitution  is  clearly  an  appropriate  one  ; the  brother 
of  Diana.  And — this  is  on  a series  without  Janus  as  it  has  no  known  ace.  The  God  of 
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beginnings,  I think  belongs  on  a ONE.  Apollo  too,  by  his  omphalos,  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  beginnings,  and  the  omphalos  is  the  single  dot.  I think  the  secret  name 
of  Rome  and  the  patron  were  not  unmentionable;  the  secret  was  only  what  names  WERE 
right. 

H.M.  About  the  uncia  we  seem  to  be  getting  now  to  a felix  concordia.  As  to  the 
secret  name,  I agree,  it  must  be  secret  as  city  name,  but  perhaps  in  itself  familiar.  I’d 
give  VIRTUS  rather  than  VALENTI  A.  Arguments  for  it  from  coins  of  C.  Valerius  Acis- 
colus  and  a supposed  giant,  Valens  all  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  air. 

In  the  Secular  Ode,  Horace  gives  great  prominence  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  over  and  above 
Jupiter  and  Juno.  At  the  same  time  he  says  nothing  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  tradition- 
ally honored  at  the  Games. 

I’ve  argued  somewhere  that  Apollo  and  Diana  are  the  bright  aspects  of  the  dark 
Pluto  and  Proserpine,  and  this  is  why  Horace  brings  them  to  prominence  in  this  particular 
instance.  I’m  very  glad  you  are  in  general  agreement  about  Diana.  It  is  quite  an  important 
point  in  Roman  religious  history — and  almost  unknown  to  moderns.  In  the  general  ques- 
tions, Rome,  as  I see  it,  always  saw  things  more  in  specie  historiae,  less  in  specie  aeterni- 
tatis  than  the  Greeks'  did.  This  is  developed  at  various  points  in  Altheim’s  Roman  Re- 
ligion, which  I translated. 

Ed.  Yes,  oddly  enough  I had  thought  of  Horace  and  of  Catullus  too;  “Dianae  sumus 
in  fide.”  Diana  must  have  been  a most  important  divinity  at  Rome.  I agree  with  you 
that  she  is  represented  on  the  denarius.  The  odd  thing  about  this  is;  we  come  around  to 
the  position  that  the  old  idea  that  uncia  and  denarius  bore  a head  of  ROMA  is  less  far 
from  the  mark  perhaps  than  we  had  supposed. 

RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEWS 
NUMISMATIC  CHRONICLE 
Vol.  VII,  April  1844-January  1845. 

A communication  from  a member  relates  that  a few  years  back  some  ancient  “coyning 
yrons”  for  hammered  money  were  accidentally  discovered  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 
Record  Office  at  Westminister.  There  were  64  obverses  and  123  reverses,  all  heavily  en- 
crusted with  rust.  Most  were  corroded  or  worn  beyond  legibility.  Some  were  successfully 
cleaned  and  proved  to  be  dies  for  silver  groats,  half  groats  and  pennies  of  Edward  III 
and  Henry  VII,  mostly  from  the  York  mint.  The  letter  states: 

“I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  their  appearance  when  delivered  to  me,  and  the  mode 
of  their  application,  from  observations  and  conclusions  deduced  from  the  appearance  of  the 
tools  themselves,  in  the  state  in  which  the  coiner  had  left  them. 

“All  the  standards  or  under-dies,  have  the  impression  of  the  obverse  side  of  the  coin 
engraved  upon  them;  from  which  I conclude  it  was  always  engraved  on  the  standard,  or 
lower-die,  in  preference  to  the  trussed  ; as  by  this  means  a more  certain  and  perfect  im- 
pression was  obtained,  on  account  of  the  greater  steadiness  of  this  die. 

“The  trussell-puncheons,  or  upper  dies,  all  have  the  impression  of  the  reverse  side  of 
the  coin  engraved  thereon. 
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“The  standard,  or  lower-die,  appears,  from  its  formation,  to  have  been  strongly  fixed 
into  a block  of  wood  or  iron,  by  means  of  the  square  spike,  or  tang,  which  forms  the 
lower  part  of  this  die. 

“The  trussell-puncheon,  or  upper  die  is  a round  punch,  with  the  impression  engraved 
on  it,  as  before  stated.  When  the  blank  piece  of  metal  intended  to  be  coined  was  laid 
carefully  upon  the  standard  or  lower  die,  the  trussed  was  then  placed  upon  it,  and  prob- 
ably held  over  it  in  a clipped  or  twisted  stick,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  coiner,  while  a 
labourer  struck  the  trussed  with  a sledge  hammer;  a similar  practice  being  in  use  to  the 
present  time,  by  the  smith,  in  the  use  of  his  small  punches  in  the  forging  of  iron. 

“The  whole  of  these  dies  were  much  worn ; and  being  considered  unfit  for  further  use, 
were  returned  to  the  Exchequer,  and  new  ones  obtained  in  lieu  of  them,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  that  period. 

“The  number  of  standards,  compared  with  the  trussells  found  upon  this  occasion,  seem 
to  correspond  exactly  as  to  the  proportion  usually  delivered  to  the  different  mints  at  that 
period ; viz.  about  two  trussells  to  one  standard,  the  greater  portion  of  the  labour  being 
upon  the  trussed,  or  upper  die,  from  the  concussion  of  the  repeated  blows  of  the  hammer; 
which  is  evidenced  from  the  appearance  of  these  dies,  ad  the  trussells  having  a mushroom- 
top  formed  by  the  continued  beating  of  the  hammer;  many  of  them  being  also  split,  from 
the  force  of  the  blow  in  bringing  up  the  impression,  which  at  least,  perhaps,  was  but  im- 
perfectly effected. 

“Several  of  these  trussells  had  the  steel  face  entirely  broken  off,  from  the  force  of  the 
concussion ; and  many  others  were  so  much  defaced  about  the  table  of  the  impression,  that 
nothing  remained  to  distinguish  what  coin  they  were  intended  for. 

“During  the  time  these  coining  irons  were  in  my  possession,  I attempted  to  take  some 
impressions  in  silver;  but  I could  not  succeed  so  well  as  I hoped  to  have  done,  on  account 
of  the  corroded  and  worn  state  of  the  dies. 

“The  three  impressions,  which  accompany  this  paper,  are  those  struck  by  me  in  the  dies 
of  Edward  III.” 

This  is  substantially  the  same  process  by  which  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins  were 
manufactured.  We  have  no  definite  information  but  we  suspect  that  the  method  has  sur- 
vived to  the  twentieth  century  because  from  appearance  the  crude  coppers  of  Afghanistan 
showing  a throne  room  on  the  obverse  seem  to  be  a hammered  coinage. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  Russian  Beard  Token.  Beards  were  no  longer  fash- 
ionable in  Europe  by  1700.  Peter  the  Great,  anxious  to  westernize  Russia,  issued  a ukase 
in  1705  imposing  a tax  upon  all  who  wore  beards  or  moustaches.  The  rate  was  30  to  100 
rubles  depending  on  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Peasants  paid  only  one  kopeck  when  passing 
through  a town  gate.  In  1714  the  law  was  extended  to  St.  Petersburg,  previously  exempt. 
In  1722  another  decree  directed  all  who  retained  their  beards  to  adopt  a particular  dress 
and  pay  50  rubles  a year.  Those  who  refused  to  shave  and  did  not  pay  were  condemned 
to  hard  labor  to  work  off  the  fine.  The  ukase  was  extended  to  the  provinces  but  in  1723 
peasants  who  brought  food  into  the  towns  were  exempted. 
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In  1724  Peter  directed  a copper  token  to  be  struck  annually  as  a receipt  for  the  tax. 
The  Raskolniks,  a religious  section  of  the  Greek  Church,  were  required  to  pay  double.  In 
1728  Peter  II  issued  a decree  permitting  peasants  engaged  in  agriculture  to  wear  beards, 
but  required  all  others  to  pay  a tax  of  50  rubles.  In  1731  Anne  decreed  that  every  one 
persisting  in  wearing  a beard,  except  a peasant,  was  to  be  classed  as  a Raskolnik  and 
was  required  to  pay  double  for  all  taxes  plus  50  rubles  for  the  beard. 

In  1762  Catherine  II  repealed  the  beard  ban.  Those  Raskolniks  who  fled  the  country 
under  the  persecution  were  permitted  to  return.  The  tokens  are  rare,  even  in  Russia,  be- 
cause the  national  aversion  to  the  tax  resulted  in  their  destruction  or  dispersion.  The  token 
may  be  described  as  follows : 

Ob.  Lower  part  of  a face  consisting 
of  the  nose,  mouth,  moustache 
and  a flowing  beard.  DINGE 
VSATIA  (money  received). 

There  are  also  articles  on  ancient  Celtic  ring  money  of  Ireland,  the  Athenian  standard, 
Seige  money  of  Landau  and  tin  money  of  Burma.  H.  J.  S. 

THE  NUMISMATIC  CHRONICLE 
Vol.  VIII,  April  1845-January  1846. 

The  outstanding  contribution  to  this  issue  is  John  Yonge  Akerman’s  “Numismatic  Il- 
lustrations of  the  Narrative  Portions  of  the  New  'Testament”.  The  article  was  separately 
published  in  book  form  and  appears  now  and  then  in  the  auction  sales  of  this  country. 

Among  the  unedited  Greek  coins  is  a large  brass  of  Stratonicia  of  the  brothers  Cara- 
calla  and  Geta,  with  the  portrait  of  Geta  erased  but  traceable.  The  coin  was  obtained 
in  the  city  of  issue.  We  account  for  the  obliteration  of  Geta’s  portrait  by  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Stratonicia,  grateful  to  Caracalla  for  his  bounties,  took  literally  his  decree  that 
all  statues  and  images  of  Geta  be  destroyed.  Caracalla  had  murdered  his  brother  and 
attempted  to  destroy  his  images  so  that  they  would  not  be  around  to  remind  him  of  his 
heinous  crime. 

There  is  an  account  and  list  of  the  tokens  issued  by  the  merchants  of  Wiltshire.  Arti- 
cles on  the  coin  types  of  Caulonia  and  on  the  silver  tetradrachms  of  Amyntas,  appointed 
king  of  Galatia  by  Marc  Antony,  should  be  of  interest  to  the  collector  of  ancient  coins. 

H.  J.  S. 


Rev.  Russian  Eagle  and  date  1705 
in  Russian  characters. 


UNITED  STATES  TRIAL  CENT  OF  1942 
by  LENOX  R.  LOHR 

When  America  entered  World  War  II,  it  became  apparent  that  copper  and  nickel  would 
soon  become  critical  materials.  Since  the  mint  was  a large  user  of  these  materials,  an  effort 
was  made  to  find  substitutes  for  the  usual  alloys.  To  obtain  a material  with  suitable  charac- 
teristics for  the  coining  operation  envolved  experimentation  with  a number  of  different  metals. 
The  one  cent  piece  on  zinc  plated  steel  became  one  solution  to  this  problem. 
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During  the  experimentation  period,  a die  was  prepared  at  the  mint  for  use  outside  of  the 
mint  wherever  necessary  in  the  search  of  a suitable  material.  This  die,  the  size  of  the  one  cent 
piece,  had  on  the  obverse  a fine  head  of  Liberty  facing  right,  with  the  words  LIBERTY  and 
FREEDOM  in  the  field  and  the  date,  1942,  in  the  usual  place.  On  the  reverse  in  three  hori- 
zontal lines  appear  the  words  UNITED/STATES/MINT.  The  bust,  both  attractive  and  a 
good  example  of  die  work,  was  used  on  the  Colombian  nickel  2 centavos  first  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  1918.  However,  the  word  LIBERTAD,  which  appears  on  the  cap  of 
Liberty  on  the  Colombian  issue,  is  lacking  on  the  trial  cent.  The  specimen  illustrated  was 
struck  on  a planchet  of  coated  steel,  similar  to  the  regular  issue.  The  wreath  on  the  reverse 
of  this  piece  appears  to  be  of  the  identical  design  of  the  pattern  coin  listed  in  Adams  and 
Woodin.  as  No.  218,  being  the  die  of  a half-eagle  of  1860. 

Many  times  in  the  past  the  mint  has  experimented  with  new  metals  such  as  goloid,  oroide, 
and  native  copper.  Die  strikes  of  the  regular  issues  are  common  in  aluminum,  pure  copper, 
white  metal  compositions  and  brass;  and  less  frequently  in  pure  nickel  (magnetic),  lead,  and 
steel. 

The  coin  here  described  is  considered  a trial  piece  rather  than  a pattern,  as  its  purpose 
was  for  research  in  the  manufacturing  process  rather  than  to  present  a new  design. 


THE  BYZANTINE  EXHIBITION  AT  BALTIMORE 

We  have  previously  noticed  the  plans  for  a great  exhibition  of  Byzantine  Art  at  Baltimore. 
It  opened  on  April  24,  and  we  had  the  privilege  of  being  present.  It  is  hard  to  refrain  from 
superlatives  in  describing  what  we  saw.  The  collections  are  magnificent;  and  they  are  shown 
most  effectively.  Lighting  is  right,  labels  are  in  big  enough  type  to  read,  and  the  material  is 
displayed  beautifully.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Rose,  the  Curator  of  Medieval 
Art  at  the  Walters  Gallery  of  Baltimore  has  done  a wonderful  job,  and  we  congratulate  him 
on  a personal  as  well  as  an  artistic  triumph.  The  Garrett  Collection  of  coins  of  the  Byzantine 
period  makes  an  impressive  display  and  we  heard  many  appreciative  comments  from  visitors. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  bold,  but  we  do  wish  that  the  exhibition  might  visit  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  that  have  museums  capable  of  showing  it. 

M. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 

Sirs : 

Can  you  inform  me  what  the  enclosed  unusual  piece  of  Russian  paper  currency  is? 
You  may  publish  an  illustration  in  the  Review,  if  you  like.  X.Y.Z. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Serge  V.  Glad,  we  report  that  this  is  a Five  Rouble 
note,  which  is  No.  10480  in  the  “Catalogue  of  Bond  & Paper  Money  of  Russia,  R.S.F.S.R. ; 
U.S.S.R.,  and  others  (1769-1927)”,  Moscow,  1927,  3rd.  edition.  It  is  issued  by  the  Mutual 
Credit  Society  at  Handaodzi  (Hengtaohtze)  a station  on  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railroad 
between  Harbin  and  Pogranichnaya.  Hengtaohtze  is  Long.  129  E,  Lat.  44  N.,  thirty  miles 
due  east  of  Wu  Chang  and  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Harbin  in  Kirin  Province,  lately  Man- 
chukuo.  The  notes  are  said  to  come  with  and  without  “accept”  on  reverse.  We  think,  as 
the  reverse  of  this  note  is  blank,  the  handstamp  on  the  front  is  the  validation. 

The  note  is  supposed  to  have  been  issued  about  1919  but  there  is  no  date. 
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ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  PESCENNIUS  NIGER 

by  THOMAS  OLLIVE  MABBOTT 

‘‘Lord  of  an  Otho,  if  I vouch  it  true ; 

“Blest  in  one  Niger,  till  he  knows  of  two.” 

Alexander  Pope,  Dunciad,  IV,  369-370. 

The  poet  with  whose  words  we  begin  this  article  was  making  fun  of  numismatists, 
against  whom  he  had  probably  a special  prejudice,  since  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  great 
writer  Addison,  an  excellent  student  of  ancient  coins.  But  Pope  was  unfailingly  witty, 
and  had  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  about  collectors,  for  he  picks  Otho,  the  hardest  of 
the  “Twelve  Caesars”  to  obtain;  and  Niger  the  minor  emperor  of  whose  coinage  a collector 
was  likely  to  prize  a specimen  most  highly.  More  than  this,  I think  there  is  a hint  that 
forgeries  of  the  issues  of  these  two  rulers  occur  not  infrequently.  I fear,  however,  that  I 
read  too  much  into  the  lines  in  supposing  Pope  knew  that  one  almost  never  sees  two 
Nigers  quite  alike — although  that  is  true  in  my  own  experience.  For  the  enthusiast,  there 
is  one  comfort,  however.  Niger  never  got  to  Rome,  and  is  not  really  necessary  for  a set 
of  the  “legitimate  emperors”;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  stood  a very  good  chance 
of  becoming  one.  That  his  coinage  was  “suppressed”  seems  highly  probable,  for  although 
his  coins  are  hardly  supreme  rarities,  they  are  scarcer  than  one  would  expect  for  a reign 
of  rather  more  than  a year,  in  193-194  A.D.;  and  one  Greek  bronze  with  intentionally  de- 
faced portrait  is  now  known. 

Several  years  ago,  I became  interested  in  Niger,  and  planned  a special  study  of  his 
coins.  The  war  came  on,  and  I did  not  obtain  casts  from  the  continent  in  time.  Neverthe- 
less, while  I am  not  prepared  to  make  a thorough  study  of  all  the  problems,  I have  given 
some  of  them  a good  deal  of  consideration.  Now  Mr.  Mattingly  writes  me  that  he  is  about 
to  catalogue  the  series  in  the  British  Museum  and  has  suggested  that  it  can  do  no  harm 
for  me  to  publish  what  I have  to  say  at  present;  whether  of  old  opinions  or  of  new 
suggestions.  It  should  at  once  be  remarked  that  the  coinage  of  Niger  was  an  interest  of 
Henry  Cohen,  and  that  he  devoted  one  of  his  very  few  special  studies  to  it  (De  la  Numis- 
matique  de  Pescennius  Niger , in  Revue  Numismatique , 1868,  2nd.  Series,  Vol.  13,  pp.  432-445.) 
But  although  this  article  is  excellent,  Cohen  did  not  deal  with  all  the  problems,  and  on 
some  points  modern  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  evidence  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Nevertheless,  Cohen’s  method  of  approach,  beginning  with  the  Greek  issues,  seems 
to  me,  in  the  case  of  a ruler  who  struck  at  very  few  mints,  to  be  excellent.  My  debt  to 
Cohen  is  very  great,  and  I have  also  freely  used  Mattingly  and  Sydenham’s  Roman  Imperial 
Coinage. 

NOTES  ON  NIGER'S  CAREER 

We  have  a biography  of  Niger  in  the  “Augustan  Histories”,  and  there  are  notices  in 
several  ancient  writers.  Cohen  (in  his  work  on  Roman  Coinage)  sums  up  briefly  and  so  do 
Mattingly  and  Sydenham.  We  shall  be  even  more  brief,  and  state  merely  that,  in  193, 
upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  four  men  contended  for  the  throne;  Didius  Julianus  who 
bought  the  support  of  the  Pretorians  at  Rome;  and  three  generals,  Clodius  Albinus,  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  (who  ultimately  disposed  of  his  rivals),  and  Niger,  who  was  in  the  East. 
A few  details  we  think  witnessed  by  coins  are  worked  into  the  brief  synopsis. 
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His  name  was  C.  Pescennius  Niger  Justus;  the  last  name,  Mattingly  has  suggested, 
was  probably  assumed  in  opposition  to  the  Severus  of  Septimius;  for  the  words  mean  “just” 
and  “severe”.  Niger  had  been  consul  under  Commodus  in  185,  and  was  by  that  emperor 
(whom  he  joined  in  the  worship  of  Isis)  made  Governor  of  Syria.  The  coins  witness  that 
at  some  time  Niger  got  a broken  nose.  When  Pertinax  died  in  193,  I do  not  think  Niger 
assumed  the  title  of  consul,  because  only  the  consulate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had 
full  dignity.  But  when  Severus  became  consul  for  the  second  time  in  ,194,  one  presumes 
Niger,  who  officially  regarded  his  rival  as  a pretender,  considered  the  office  vacant,  and  as- 
sumed the  title.  Thus  no  coins  reading  COS  are  known,  only  a small  group  of  them 
reading  COS  II,  and  these  I would  date  to  194.  Niger  also  avoids  the  title  of  “Tribunicia 
Potestate,”  apparently  because  that  must  be  granted  at  Rome ; he  even  avoids  reference 
to  this  and  the  consulate  of  his  Greek  coinage  at  Antioch  where  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  titles  is  the  regular  inscription  on  silver  of  other  rulers.  He  did  at  once  however 
take  the  titles  of  Imperator,  Caesar,  and  Augustus. 

We  do  not  know  when  he  was  born,  but  when  his  rival  claimed  “his  wife  Julia  Domna 
had  a royal  horoscope,”  Niger  announced  he  had  one  in  person.  The  astrological  type  shows 
the  planets  and  Capricorns.  We  may  assume  that  he  was  born  in  the  same  month  as  Augustus 
Caesar,  who  also  boasted  of  a fortunate  horoscope.  (Believers  in  astrology  will  observe  that, 
whether  fortunate  or  not,  Niger  did  become  a ruler!)  Augustus  of  course  also  used  Capricorn 
as  a coin  type,  alluding  to  his  birth  in  January,  surely  the  natal  month  of  Niger. 

Niger  held  the  East  for  about  a year,  being  recognized  in  Egypt,  where  he  « coined 
money  at  Alexandria.  He  also  visited  upper  Asia  Minor,  and  thus  at  least  two  Bithynian 
cities  coined  for  him.  He  was  first  defeated  near  Cyzicus  in  Mysia,  fled  to  the  East,  and 
was  finally  conquered  by  Septimius,  who  put  Niger  and  his  family  to  death  in  194. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the  astrological  type  on  the  month  of  Niger’s  birth, 
the  coins  give  evidence  about  his  religion.  The  statement  in  the  Historiae  Augustae  about 
hi's  interest  in  the  cult  of  Isis  I think  significant.  It  may  harmonize  the  conflicting  re- 
marks that  he  was  a bad  man  and  a good ; perhaps  he  reformed,  after  an  unethical  period, 
for  the  worship  of  Isis  had  high  moral  implications. 

The  types  of  Niger  on  his  Latin  coinage  are  peculiar,  and  have  been  described  as 
“Eastern.”  I think  it  fairer  to  assume  they  were  personal  expressions  of  mystic  ideas.  The 
coins  show  mixtures  (the  technical  word  is  syncretization)  of  the  personified  virtues,  and 
of  Victoria,  some  of  them  not  parelleled  on  other  imperial  coins. 

We  have  combinations  of  Victory  with  Fides,  Fortuna,  and  Spes ; combinations  of 
Niger’s  personal  patron,  Justitia  with  Fortune,  Providentia  and  Salus;  two  more  combina- 
tions of  Fortune  with  Felicity  and  Roma;  and  Spes-Moneta,  and  Ceres-Fides.  Surely  this 
is  enough  to  show  that  Niger  had  some  special  religious  ideas. 

The  great  problem  confronting  numismatists  is  where  the  coins  of  Niger  were  struck. 
Cohen  seems  to  me  to  have  been  on  the  right  track.  The  known  Greek  mints  of  Niger 
are  relatively  few;  the  Latin  coinage  may  rightly  be  approached  through  them. 
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Since  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  Niger  with  Latin  legends  is  without  mintmarks 
of  a certain  character,  one  can  assign  with  absolute  certainty  to  particular  mints  only  the 
Greek  coins,  which  are  from  known  cities.  There  are  a few  Greek  coinages  of  Niger  which 
are  genuine  and  undoubted,  all  of  them  are  decidedly  rare.  But  it  seems  best  to  postpone 
consideration  of  them  until  I have  cleared  away  the  forgeries  and  misread  pieces,  and  even 
perhaps  some  ghosts,  as  we  may  call  coins  described  by  writers  from  the  imagination. 
Cohen  has  discussed  all  of  them  known  in  his  day,  but  the  passage  of  time  has  brought 
to  light  some  new  information. 

DOUBTED  AND  REJECTED  GREEK  AND  COLONIAL  MINTS  OF  NIGER 

To  begin  with,  two  colonial  issues  have  been  attributed  to  Niger,  a well  known  piece  of 
Aelia  Capitolina  (Jerusalem)  which  is  now  at  Paris.  Cohen  passed  this  coin,  but  it  has  been 
condemned  (see  Hill’s  note  in  BMC  Palestine,  p.  xlii,  xliv)  and  probably  justly.  I have  not 
seen  the  piece  itself,  but  I confess  that  even  in  the  old  illustrations  it  does  not  inspire  my 
confidence.  As  for  the  piece  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine;  that  may  be  dismissed  without  hesitation, 
as  Cohen  dismissed  it.  It  is  bilingual  (Greek  and  Latin)  at  a period  when  coins  of  the  city 
never  show  that  phenomenon. 

We  now  come  to  the  coinages  attributed  to  Greek  mints.  I add  a little  to  Cohen’s 
material. 

1.  Arisba  in  Troas.  Cohen’s  report  on  the  piece  of  this  city  is  unfavorable;  the  one 
he  saw  was  a cast  from  a “remade”  piece;  and  I judge  is  a typical  fantasy  “refait  au  burin.” 

2.  Byblus.  A supposed  coin  of  this  city  was  described  a fewr  years  ago  in  a list  of 
M.  Tinchant.  This  coin  is  a genuine  ancient  piece  in  badly  worn  condition,  and  M.  Tin- 
chant  withdrew  his  attribution  to  Byblus,  when  he  allowed  me  to  acquire  it.  I am  now 
satisfied  it  is  a coin  of  Damascus.  But  I am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  emperor  is 
Niger,  nor  indeed  is  M.  Tinchant.  Byblus  may  be  dismissed,  and  the  best  one  can  say  for 
Damascus  is  that  the  owner  of  /the  supposed  specimen  cannot  bring  himself  to  include 
the  piece  in  his  accepted  list.  The  portrait  does  not  show  Niger’s  very  characteristic  nose 
at  all  surely. 

3.  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  Cohen  refers  to  this  city  in  his  work  on  Roman  coins 
as  having  silver  coins  (with  Greek  legend)  of  Niger.  There  is  no  reference  in  Sydenham’s 
special  work  on  the  coins  of  the  Cappadocian  town,  and  I have  not  seen  a publication  or 
specimen.  It  is  possible  this  is  a slip  on  Cohen’s  part.  I at  one  time  attributed  a few 
odd  Latin  coins  of  Niger  to  this  mint  (of  slightly  oval  fabric),  but  have  abandoned  this, 
as  I think  these  pieces  are  from  Germanica  Caesarea. 

4.  Caesarea  in  Commagene.  The  coins  are  genuine,  but  of  Germanica  Caesarea  in 
Bithynia. 

5.  Cius  in  Bithynia.  This  coin  has  not  been  seen  for  a long  time,  and  has  long  been 
condemned.  On  the  whole  it  probably  must  be  dismissed.  But  I shall  mention  here  one 
circumstance  which  is  getting  ahead  of  my  story.  When  we  come  to  the  sure  mints,  we 
will  find  two  of  them  in  Bithynia.  Even  Cohen  did  not  realize  this.  I confess  that  I 
think  there  may  have  been  a coinage  at  Cius  for  Niger,  although  it  cannot  be  yet  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  list  of  mints.  This  is  a good  place  also  to  note  that  Eckhel  thought  all  coins 
of  Niger  inscribed  IOYCTOC  bad;  but  almost  all  real  ones  read  that  way,  and  Cohen 
has  pointed  out  that  such  transliterations  are  paralleled  for  both  the  words  “pius”  and 
“augustus.” 

6.  Damascus.  I have  discussed  above  under  Byblus. 

7.  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  Eckhel  condemned  the  coin  because  it  read  IOVCTOC,  which 
was  no  reason  at  all;  but  his  second  objection,  that  it  read  “Sidonion”  instead  of  “Sidonos” 
is  a very  strong  one,  and  I do  not  believe  in  this  coinage. 

8.  Smyrna  in  Ionia.  The  supposed  coins  were  struck  by  a magistrate,  CLaudius 
Stratonicus,  who  struck  coins  for  Septimius  Severus.  Severus  was  very  severe  on  the  sup- 
porters of  Niger,  and  the  suspicion  that  the  bronze  piece  is  a tooled  coin  is  very  strong. 
I have  also  seen  a modern  forgery  of  a coin  from  this  town  and  magistrate  for  Niger,  in 
gold ! Having  discussed  all  the  rejected  or  highly  doubtful  mints,  we  proceed  to  the  four 
mints  definitely  known  to  have  struck  pieces  with  Greek  legends  for  Niger. 

UNDOUBTED  GREEK  MINTS  OF  NIGER 

1.  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  When  Cohen  wrote,  he  doubted  the  existence  of  coins  of  this 
mint  for  Niger,  for  the  two  described  by  Sestini  were  his  only  evidence.  One  of  the  des- 
criptions is  obviously  incorrect,  the  other  imperfect.  But  the  coinage  of  Niger  from  this 
mint  has  now  been  amply  and  indubitably  confirmed,  for  both  his  first  and  second  official 
Alexandrian  year  (L  A and  L B),  and  in  both  billon  and  bronze.  In  asserting  this,  I do 
not  consider  myself  as  disagreeing  with  Cohen ; I am  sure  he  would  reverse  his  decision 
had  the  evidence  before  me  been  known  to  him. 

Vogt  lists  five  pieces,  omitting  those  given  by  Sestini.  I know  of  at  least  two  more 
specimens,  and  on  the  basis  of  this,  I accept  at  least  one,  maybe  both,  of  those  known  to 
Sestini  as  genuine  (whether  misread  or  not.)  Three  coins  are  in  the  Dattari  collection, 
two  at  Athens,  one  at  London;  one  in  my  collection.  The  coinage  may  be  very  briefly 
discussed.  For  the  first  year,  only  billon  is  known  to  me.  The  types  are  Victory  standing 
(Athens)  and  Serapis  enthroned  (Dattari). 

For  the  second  year  we  have  billon  with  Serapis  enthroned  (Sestini)  and  Justice 
Standing  (Dattari);  plus  bronze  with  Serapis’ head  (Athens),  Serapis  standing  (Mabbott)  ; 
Victory  (Dattari),  and  Justice  standing  (British  Museum)  ; the  last  reads  “Dik(aios)”  but 
is  obviously  authentic.  Plate  XLI1I,  no.  3. 

On  most  of  these  where  legible,  Niger  is  called  IOYCTOC,  not  Dikaios.  And  the 
types  are  significant.  They  are  all  common  types  at  Alexandria,  and  so  few  survive  that 
one  hesitates  to  read  too  much  into  them.  Both  the  Sestini  coins  which  I suppose  tooled 
rather  than  fakes,  relate  to  Serapis.  Hence  we  have  from  eight  recorded  speciments, 
five  relating  to  Serapis  (appropriate  to  a special  worshipper  of  Isis,  as  Niger  is  recorded 
to  have  been)  ; two  to  Victory,  whom  we  find  frequently  and  curiously  honored  on  the 
Latin  coins;  and  two  to  his  patron  virtue,  Justice! 

The  portraits  seem  to  be  rather  “a  round  head”  unlike  most  of  the  Latin  coins. 
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(In  passing-,  the  British  Museum  coin  came  to  that  institution  unsuspiciously  in  a lot 
of  “trash”  and  was  only  recently  rescued  from  the  unclassified  material  called  the  “Mine”. 
My  own  coin  is  so  worn  the  obverse  inscription  is  illegible ; but  was  noticed  by  me  as 
bearing  an  unusual  portrait  with  a “broken  nose” — which  no  other  ruler  of  the  period  had ; 
the  coin  was  in  a lot  of  pieces  of  supposedly  slight  value,  and  was  presented  to  me  by 
the  publishers.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a large  bronze !) 

Mattingly  attributes  an  aureus,  once  in  the  Royal  collection  at  Paris,  now  known  only 
through  Becker’s  copy,  tentatively,  to  this  mint  and  denarii,  with  “round  head,”  may  exist. 

2.  Antioch  on  the  Orontes.  The  coinage  of  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  is  of  only  one 
major  variety,  a base  tetradrachm.  Neither  “Justus”  nor  “Dikaios”  is  used  on  the  BM 
specimen,  though  it  has  been  supposed  some  coins  end  the  obverse  inscription  with  a 
Delta  (for  Dikaios).  I cannot  verify  this  with  material  at  hand,  and  believe  the  supposed 
Delta  merely  part  of  the  drapery  of  the  portrait,  on  originals.  The  letter  is  plain  on  the 
very  dangerous  forgery  by  Becker  (Hill,  Becker  the  Counterfeiter , no.  122),  but  that  is  no 
evidence.  The  reverse  is  an  eagle,  the  inscription  “Pronoia  . . Theon”  (“Foresight  of  the 
Gods”,  or  “Providence”),  replaces  the  usual  abbreviation  of  “Demarch,  etc.”  Niger  did  not 
have  the  Tribunician  Power,  nor  the  Consulate,  when  the  coin  was  issued.  It  hence  may 
be  dated  to  193  A.D.,  for  Niger  seems  to  have  assumed  2nd.  consulate  in  194  A.D. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  coinage  is  genuine,  and  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  Latin  coins 
of  Pescennius  came  from  this  mint.  However  the  sure  Latin  coins  of  Antioch  show  a 
portrait  like  that  on  the  Greek  issue,  which  I call  the  “usual”  head. 

Llnhappily  the  BMC  does  not  illustrate  the  obverse,  but  the  “Becker”  shows  no  trace 
of  the  two  dots  between  “Pronoia”  and  “Theon”  on  the  reverse;  which  is  found  on  orig- 
inals. We  are  privileged  to  show  the  B.M.  coin  on  plate  XLIII,  no.  1. 

3.  Germanica  Caesarea  in  Bithynia.  The  coinage  of  this  city  is  undoubted  today,  but 
much  confusion  exists  in  older  publications  about  it. 

Briefly,  even  Cohen  thought  the  town  was  in  Commagene,  though  the  fabric  is  clearly 
Bithynian.  And  one  of  the  pieces  (with  snake  as  reverse  type)  has  been  forged  from 
modern  dies.  However  this  fake  shows  a square  Sigma  (like  three  sides  of  a square),  the 
genuine  a rounded  Sigma  (C).  The  name  IOVCTOC  is  used. 

The  types  are  local,  Asclepius ; and  a serpent.  A specimen  of  the  coin  with  coiled 
serpent  type  as  reverse,  and  round  sigmas  is  now  in  my  possession,  through  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Fred.  Knobloch.  Chisel  strokes  across  the  face  show  that  the  coin  suffered  “Dam- 
natio  memoriae”. 

The  portrait  is  “high”  or  “tall”,  and  closely  resembles  that  on  a few  Latin  coins  of 
Niger.  These  I attributed  to  the  mint  of  Germanica  Caeserea.  A typical  example  is  Mat- 
tingly & Sydenham,  Vol.  IV,  part  1,  Plate  II,  no.  2. 

4.  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia.  Just  one  coin  is  known  to  me  of  this  mint;  once  Wad- 
dington’s,  now  at  Paris.  It  is  undoubtedly  authentic.  The  reverse  type  is  local  Tyche. 
On  the  obverse,  Niger  is  called  IOVCTOC. 
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The  portrait  has  a curious  “square  topped”  appearance.  A portrait  on  one  denarius 
of  Niger  seems  to  me  to  resemble  this ; — though  the  coin  is  known  to  me  only  from  a 
modern  cast  forgery,  which  must  represent  an  original.  I suspect  strongly  that  a few 
Latin  coins  of  Niger  were  struck  at  Nicomedia. 

MINTS  — CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  still  perhaps  wise  to  state  that  most  Latin  coins  of  Pescennius  come  from  Antioch, 
but  that  a few  can  hardly  do  so,  and  that  one  “other  mint”  is  distinctly  known ; and  that 
is  almost  certainly  Germanica  Caesarea  in  Bithynia. 

1.  Coins  with  “usual”  portrait  assigned  to  Antioch.  Plate,  nos.  1,  2. 

2.  Coins  with  a more  squat  portrait  are  of  Antioch  or  else  of  Alexandria.  However 
probability  of  a Latin  coinage  in  Egypt  is  not  too  great  — the  Alexandrian  portrait  may 
be  merely  influenced  by  Latin  coins  from  a second  offlcina  at  Antioch.  Plate,  nos.  3,  4. 

3.  Coins  of  slightly  oval  fabric  and  tall  portrait  I assign  with  full  confidence  to 
Caesarea  Germanica.  Plate,  nos.  5,  6,  7. 

4.  Coins  with  flat  topped  portrait  of  Nicomedia  may  be  assumed  to  exist  but  are 
scarce.  Cf.  also  M.  & S.,  pi.  ii,  no.  1,  and  our  Plate,  nos.  8,  9. 

5.  Stylized  pieces  with  COS  II,  (second  issue  of  Niger)  are  probably  Antiochene. 

We  find  Niger  struck  Greek  coins  surely  only  in  Egypt,  Syria  and  Bithynia.  That 
some  Latin  coins  come  from  Bithynia  (near  Mysia  where  Niger  was  defeated  in  battle) 
is  not  unexpected  and  is  supported  by  known  coins  of  odd  style. 

CATALOGUE  OF  BELGIAN  COINS  IN  PREPARATION 

by  A.  DELMONTE 

At  the  request  of  many  numismatists,  we  intend  to  publish  in  French  a complete 
standard  catalogue  describing  and  illustrating  all  known  coins  of  the  Southern  Netherlands, 
that  is,  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  county  of  Flanders,  the  principality  of  Liege,  the  county 
later  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the  county  of  Hainaut,  the  county  of  Namur,  the  seigniory 
of  Tournai  and  finally  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  three,  standard  works  describing  and  illustrating  the 
coins  of  all  these  provinces  have  already  been  published  during  the  last  century  by  A. 
de  Witte,  V.  Gaillard,  L.  Deschamps  de  Pas,  J.  de  Chestret  de  Hpneffe,  Ed.  Bernays  et 
R.  Chalons. 

But  nearly  all  these  works  are  actually  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  and  expensive,  they 
do  not  contain  the  many  coins  discovered  since  the  publication  of  the  books,  and  they 
seldom  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  coins  described.  The  need  for  a standard 
work  comprising  all  Belgian  coins  in  a single  work  is  a matter  of  imperious  necessity. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  publication  in  question,  we  have  decided  to  sub- 
divide it  into  7 volumes,  viz., 
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Volume  1 
Volume  2 
Volume  3 
Volume  4 
Volume  5 
Volume  6 
Volume  7 


The  coins  of  the  10th,  11th,  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

The  coins  of  the  14th  century. 

The  coins  of  the  15th  century. 

The  coins  of  the  16th  century. 

The  coins  of  the  17th  century. 

The  coins  of  the  18th  century. 

The  coins  of  the  19th  and  2,0th  centuries.  (The  kingdom  of  Belgium  and 
the  Belgian  Congo). 


To  satisfy  a general  desire,  we  shall  endeavour  to  attribute  to  each  coin  a market 
value.  Meanwhile  on  account  of  the  instability  of  currencies  generally,  we  shall  be  grateful 
to  subscribers  if  they  will  express  their  point  of  view  in  this  matter,  since  the  value  of  a 
coin  may  be  expressed  in  one  of  three  ways : 

1.  By  estimating  its  degree  of  rarity, 

2.  By  quoting  Belgian  francs  (at  current  rates), 

3.  By  taking  the  gold  standard  as  a basis. 

We  shall  adopt  whichever  method  is  preferred  by  the  majority  of  subscribers. 

Directors  of  Museums  as  well  as  private  collectors  are  requested  to  communicate  un- 
published coins  of  any  of  the  Belgian  provinces  in  their  possession. 

These  coins  will  be  reproduced  and  their  province  mentioned. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  fix  a price  for  the  complete  work,  the  cost  of  printing  and 
especially  of  illustrating  being  considerable.  Only  when  the  number  of  subscribers  is  ap- 
proximately known  will  it  be  possible  to  decide  on  the  size  of  the  edition,  and  thus  fix  a 
definite  price. 

It  may  be  found  more  convenient  not  to  publish  the  volumes  in  consecutive  order, 
but  publication  will  start  in  the  autumn  of  1946,  and  volumes  appear  at  intervals  of  several 
months. 


THE  GERMAN  CROSS 


by  EDMUND  WARE  MAY 

Two  years  and  four  weeks  after  the  invasion  of  Poland  the  statute  of  a third  military 
decoration  was  signed  by  Adolph  Hitler.  The  German  Cross,  termed  a “War  Order”  in  German 
( Kriegsorden  des  Deutschen  Kreuses),  is  specifically  called  an  “Army  Order”  in  the  statutes 
which  also  describe  two  grades  or  classes  although  the  degrees  of  the  decoration  are  never 
referred  to  with  a numerical  designation  but  are  distinguished  by  mention  of  the  precious 
metal,  gold  or  silver,  in  which  they  are  made.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  distinguishing  element 
of  the  two  grades  is  a bound  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  that  encircles  the  central  swastika  motif. 
That  the  silver  wreath  is  of  silver  rather  than  plated  is  possible ; that  the  gold  wreath  exists  in 
that  metal  is  doubtful.  A third  and  superior  grade  while  not  mentioned  in  the  original  statute 
is  known  to  exist  and  is  called  the  German  Cross  in  Gold  with  Brilliants.  This  high  degree  was 
apparently  made  as  a very  special  mark  of  merit  to  be  distributed  by  the  Fiihrer  himself  to  a 
small  group  of  high  ranking  officers  including  those  of  armies  allied  with  Germany. 

The  statute  of  the  War  Order  of  the  German  Cross  is  reprinted  as  follows: 
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Kriegsorden  des  Deutschen  Kreuzes 

VERORDNUNG  UBER  DIE  STIFTUNG  DES  DEUTSCHEN  KREUZES 

ARTIKEL  1.  Der  Orden  des  Deutschen  Kreuzes  ist  ein  Wehrmachtorden.  Er  wird  in  fol- 
gender  Ausfiihrung  verliehen : Das  Deutsche  Kreuz  in  Silber,  das  Deutsche  Kreuz  in  Gold. 

ARTIKEL  2.  Der  Orden  besteht  aus  einem  achtzackigen,  dunkelgrauen,  silbergeriinder- 
ten  Stern  von  62mm  Durchmesser,  der  in  einem  silbernen  bzw.  goldenen  Lorbeerkranz  auf 
mattsilbernem  Feld  ein  schwarzes,  silbergerandertes  Hakenkreuz  tragt.  Der  Lorbeerkranz 
zeigt  unten  die  Jahreszahl  1941.  Das  Deutsche  Kreuz  wird  ohne  Band  auf  der  rechten 
Seite  getragen. 

ARTIKEL  3.  Das  Deutsche  Kreuz  in  Silber  wird  verliehen  fur  vielfache  aussergewohn- 
liche  Verdienste  in  der  militarischen  Kriegfuhrung.  Das  Deutsche  Kreuz  in  Gold  wird 
verliehen  fiir  vielfach  bewiesene  aussergewohnliche  Tapferkeit  oder  fur  vielfache  hervor- 
ragende  Verdienste  in  der  Truppenfuhrung.  Voraussetzung  fiir  die  Verleihung  des  Deutschen 
Kreuzes  in  Silber  und  Gold  ist  der  Besitz  des  Eisernen  Kreuzes  1.  Klasse  von  1939  oder 
Spange  zum  Eisernen  Kreuz  1.  Klass  des  Weltgrieges  oder  des  Kriegsverdienstkreuzes  1. 
Klasse  mit  Schwertern. 

Fiihrerhauptquartier,  den  28,  September  1941. 

Der  Fiihrer  Adolf  Hitler 

The  decorations  themselves  each  of  which  is  worn  without  ribbon  on  the  right  side 
of  the  uniform  coat,  are  similar  in  construction,  shape  and  size.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
an  eight  pointed  star  of  oxidized  bronze  with  a silver  edge.  This  effect  is  obtained  by 
superimposing  a star  of  oxidized  bronze  60mm  across  on  one  of  silver  measuring  62mm 
thus  giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  having  a silver  edge. 

1.  German  Cross  in  Gold  with  Brilliants.  In  the  center  of  an  oxidized  bronze,  silver 
edged  eight-pointed  plaque  is  a black  enameled  silver  bordered  upset  swastika  on  a matt 
silver  field.  A continuous,  bound,  golden  laurel  wreath  set  with  about  100  small  brilliants 
encircles  the  matt  silver  field  and  bears  the  year  of  institution,  1941,  in  incused  letters  on 
a cartouche  at  the  bottom.  This  wreath  is  placed  over  a circular  band  of  red  enamel  which 
has  a very  narrow  external  border  of  matt  silver.  The  reverse  is  plain  except  for  a hinged 
pin  and  catch. 

2.  German  Cross  in  Gold.  Similar  to  No.  1 but  without  the  brilliants. 

3.  German  Cross  in  Silver.  The  circular  laurel  wreath  is  in  silver;  in  other  respects  similar 
to  No.  2. 

AWARDS  OF  THE  GERMAN  CROSS 

As  of  about  January  1,  1945 

German  Cross  in  Gold  with  Brilliants 
German  Cross  in  Gold 
German  Cross  in  Silver 


Approximately  20 
10,946 
14,173 
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IN  GOLD  WITH 
BRILLIANTS 


IN  SILVER 


THE  GERMAN  CROSS 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

From  Imperium  to  Auctoritas;  a historical  study  of  Aes  Coinage  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
49  B.C. — A.D.  14.  By  Michael  Grant.  Cambridge  University  Press,  1946;  Large  Quarto,  xviii, 
510  pp.,  12  plates.  (Issued  in  U.  S.  A.  by  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1947,  $15.00.) 

This  is  a truly  magnificent  publication,  beautifully  printed,  and  in  form  a model  of  scholarly 
method.  We  have  begun  the  review  thus,  because  our  readers  we  think  may  suppose  the  price 
high,  and  a mere  glance  at  the  book  itself  will  convince  anyone  that  it  is  decidedly  worth  the 
money.  When  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  form,  it  is  a pleasure  to  add  that  the  contents  are 
worthy  of  the  beautiful  method  of  presentation. 

The  book  is  really  a monument  of  numismatic  and  historical  scholarship ; a work  that  will 
be  referred  to  and  consulted  for  generations.  At  first  sight,  the  field  may  seem  limited,  for 
the  author  deals  only  with  the  bronze  and  copper  coinage  of  the  Age  of  Augustus  Caesar,  that 
is  the  period  from  shortly  before  the  time  the  youthful  C.  Octavius  was  adopted  as  heir  to  Julius 
Caesar,  until  the  death  of  this  man,  full  of  age  and  honors,  called  Augustus  with  reason,  as 
master  of  the  Roman  Empire;  called  the  Father  of  his  country,  as  the  one  who  after  hitter 
struggles,  reconciled  so  many  warring  factions,  and  gave  the  world  peace. 

Views  of  Augustus  differ,  but  his  extreme  importance  as  a figure  in  history  is  undeniable, 
and  personally  the  reviewer  admits  that  he  has  come  to  revere  him  deeply.  Our  favorite  story 
of  Augustus  is  that  once  he  was  informed  that  one  of  his  supposed  friends  was  denouncing 
him  in  conversation.  Augustus  sent  him  word  that  he  thought  the  man  a rascal  and  would  not 
hestitate  to  say  so  in  conversation.  Someone  has  remarked  that  Augustus  was  not  naturally 
good,  but  made  himself  so.  If  that  be  true,  what  higher  nobility  could  be  asked  of  humanity. 
There  are  some  unpleasant  things  on  his  record,  but  in  the  end,  the  good  qualities  so  out- 
weighed the  bad,  we  may  well  find  inspiration  in  this  Roman  first  citizen,  to  whom  of  course 
our  own  Washington  was  consciously  likened  by  our  ancestors,  when  they  called  the  great 
Virginian  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

So  important  is  Augustus  and  so  significant  his  period,  that  any  new  light  upon  the  subject 
is  of  great  value.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  most  elaborate  studies  have  been  made  of 
most  kinds  of  the  historical  evidence,  literary  a nd  inscriptional.  But  although  the  coinage  has 
not  been  neglected,  nothing  like  a thorough  treatment  has  been  attempted.  For  one  thing,  we 
must  remember  that  basically  historical  though  numismatics  may  be,  our  numismatic  form  of 
classification  for  all  save  the  strictly  Roman  Series  is  geographical.  And  that  leads  to  a certain 
kind  of  neglect  of  material  which  is  not  too  easily  classified  geographically.  It  is  not  wholly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  only  one  who  made  the  subject  his  hobby  as  well  as  a field  of  pure  research 
should  have  attempted  a study  of  the  bronze  issues  of  Augustus.  For  as  Mr.  Grant  points  out. 
many  of  the  coins  are  very  rare,  and  what  is  worse  they  usually  tend  to  turn  up  in  had  con- 
dition. Also  the  coinages  are  often  hastily  made,  and  many  are  by  no  means  works  of  fine  art. 
Only  a true  enthusiast  could  have  examined  so  many  public  and  private  collections,  and  read  so 
widely  and  thoughtfully  in  ancient  and  modern  sources  as  has  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Grant  explains  that  he  has  two  purposes.  The  first  is  the  correct  attribution  of  the 
aes  coinage.  The  second  is  the  reconsideration  of  the  historical  problems  in  the  light  of  a fuller 
and  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  coinages. 
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1 here  are  over  300  groups  of  coins  that  may  be  called  series,  more  than  a thousand  sepa- 
rate issues.  Mr.  Grant  gives  new  attributions  and  definitions  for  76  series  ( !) 

His  book  divides  itself  into  three  primarily  numismatic  parts ; the  official  coinages — by  which 
is  meant  the  coinage  of  Roman  officials  acting  under  their  powers  as  administrators ; the  second 
the  coinages  of  Roman  cities  (municipia  and  colonies)  ; the  third  the  coinages  of  communities 
which  did  not  have  the  fuller  Roman  rights,  but  did  possess  Libertas.  (One  recalls  a remark 
of  a philosopher,  who  joked  at  the  townsfolk  of  a Greek  town  who  ran  through  the  streets 
shouting  “By  the  kindness  of  the  emperor,  we  are  free.”) 

The  fourth  part  of  the  book  is  historical,  and  suggests  the  title  of  the  book.  Mr.  Grant’s 
idea  is  that  after  27  B.C.  Agustus  ruled  theoretically  not  by  imperium  (which  is  more  or  less 
equal  to  military  command)  but  by  his  auctoritas,  or  authority.  Philosophically  this  is  something 
more  than  “a  civil  administration,” — the  princeps  received  authority  (more  or  less  equal  to  re- 
spectful acceptance  of  advice)  from  the  populace  to  whom  he  assured  liberty. 

Throughout  the  book  an  immense  number  of  problems  are  discussed.  Many  new  ideas  are 
suggested.  Mr.  Grant  is  courteous,  unemotional,  and  one  has  a feeling  that  his  reasoning  is 
sound.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  a specialist  on  the  coinage  of  the  period,  nor  indeed  to  have 
seen  a large  proportion  of  the  rare  issues.  We  have,  however,  long  taken  an  interest  in  the 
strange  ace  of  “Cn.  Piso  Frugi”  with  Janus  head  and  two  galleys.  To  us  Mr.  Grant’s  discussion 
of  it  seems  highly  intelligent,  extremely  keen,  and  convincing  for  all  that  it  is  quite  new.  We 
always  incline  to  judge  “Hercules  by  his  foot,”  and  in  this  case  we  are  happy  to  report  our 
enthusiastic  recognition  of  Mr.  Grant  as  a numismatist  who  has  won  deserved  “authority.” 

We  regret  that  considerations  of  space  have  led  to  the  illustration  on  the  plates  of  too 
many  coins  by  obverse  or  reverse  alone.  But  we  should  hardly  mention  the  matter  in  discussing 
so  fine  a work  as  this,  were  it  not  good  Roman  custom  to  reproach  for  some  minor  fault  a 
man  who  enjoys  a triumph.  Mr.  Grant’s  book  is  a triumph  of  numismatic  scholarship. 

T.  O.  M. 

The  Man  in  the  Roman  Street.  By  Harold  Mattingly.  With  an  Introduction  by  Thomas 
Ollive  Mabbott.  New  York,  Numismatic  Review,  1947.  Octavo,  xx,  116  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  Numismatic  Review  is  frankly  proud  to  publish  a book  by  so  distinguished  a numis- 
matist as  Mr.  Mattingly.  His  works  on  numismatics  are  so  well  known,  they  need  hardly  be 
named  here,  save  that  we  may  remind  readers  (not  specialists  in  ancient  numismatics)  that  he 
is  the  author  of  the  four  great  volumes  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Roman  Imperial 
Coins;  with  the  Reverend  E,  A.  Sydenham  has  written  a slightly  more  popular  work  on  Roman 
Imperial  Coinage;  and  with  his  colleague  at  the  British  Museum,  E.  S.  G.  Robinson,  is  the 
author  of  that  famous  article  on  the  Date  of  the  Denarius,  which  has  given  rise  to  such  pro- 
found discussion  that  numismatists  refer  to  it  as  “Mattingly’s  Revolution.”  There  is  hardly  a 
student  of  Roman  numismatics  in  the  world  who  has  not  received  the  kindly  and  wise  help 
of  Harold  Mattingly.  And  all  of  us,  great  and  small,  who  have  been  helped  with  his  utmost 
generosity,  rejoice  that  he  has  received  the  highest  recognition,  for  he  is  President  of  the  Royal 
Numismatic  Society,  and  medallist  of  that  and  of  our  own  American  Numismatic  Society. 

In  The  Man  in  the  Roman  Street,  Mattingly  has  done  something  that  seems  to  be  well  worth 
doing.  He  has  tried  to  give  the  modern  world  an  account  of  what  civilized  people  thought 
during  the  great  peaceful  period  of  the  first  to  fourth  centuries  of  our  era. 
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Let  us  at  once  be  frank.  It  is  not  as  exciting  as  Quo  Vadis,  nor  The  Sign  of  the  Cross. 
It  is  not  as  colorful  as  Gibbon,  nor  as  dramatic  as  Ben  Hur.  Mr.  Mattingly  knows  the  periods 
he  deals  with  so  well'  that  he  knows  what  they  were  really  like  ninety-nine  days  or  more  out  of 
a hundred.  The  writers  of  novels,  and  the  scenarios  of  cinema  productions,  from  Petronius  him- 
self to  date,  have  emphasized  the  dramatically  unusual  and  abnormal.  Mattingly  emphasized  the 
normal. 

Our  author  is  deeply  religious  himself,  and  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  “Quakers.” 
He  sees  always  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  A large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  in- 
terpretation,— and  a sympathetic  interpretation, — of  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  were  often — (however  they  may  dififer  from  our  own)  idealistic  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  if  religion  is  a great  concern  of  Mattingly,  worldly  ideas  are  not  neglected. 

The  drugstore  lending  libraries  will  not  circulate  this  book ; the  movies  will  not  buy  the 
rights,  unless  they  are  more  sensitive  to  human  values  at  Hollywood  than  we  suppose.  But 
the  man  who  collects  Roman  coins  must  find  in  it  much  that  will  interest  him  about  the  people 
who  used  the  coins  he  now  treasures  in  his  collection.  And  the  historian  may  well  read  this 
book  with  the  most  careful  attention.  For  here  he  will  find  historical  interpretations  by  a 
master  of  ancient  thought.  True,  as  a numismatist,  Mattingly  does  emphasize  the  numismatic 
evidence.  But  he  is  an  experienced  historian,  and  his  interpretations  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly, 
even  when  they  may  be  slightly  unexpected. 

That  some  of  Mattingly’s  conclusions  may  be  matters  of  dispute  we  must  frankly  admit. 
That  in  the  long  run  his  conclusions  must  be  admitted  to  be  fair  and  deeply  considered  inter- 
pretation we  confidently  assert. 

The  book  was  written  during  the  war ; and  was  planned  without  illustrations ; hence  these 
have  been  avoided  at  the  request  of  the  author.  The  brief  preface  by  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine, consists  of  only  two  pages,  mainly  biographical  of  the  author.  Our  editor  read  the  proofs, 
and  apologizes  for  a few  errors — the  worst  one  is  a misplacement  of  a line  which  was  correct 
in  galley  proof.  It  is  a good  place  to  state  that,  although  in  charge  of  the  proofs,  only  one 
sentence  was  added,  only  two  or  three  altered,  and  that  these  very  slight  changes,  we  are  sure, 
have  the  approval  of  the  author. 

It  is  the  business  of  critics  to  criticise.  We  know,  from  a personal  letter,  that  the  author 
regrets  that  he  did  not  add  a bibliography  of  his  chief  sources.  It  may  be  added  that  we  regret 
that  Mattingly  did  not  give  an  added  paragraph  on  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors in  Egypt  where  they  were  ceremonially  the  successors  of  the  Pharaohs. 

But — in  our  peculiar  position  as  both  publishers  and  reviewers,  we  have  decided  to  be 
honest  and  natural.  We  do  think  this  book  is  a real  contribution  to  knowledge,  and  that  it  must 
interest  all  serious  students  of  ancient  history  and  all  serious  collectors  of  ancient  coins.  We 
hope,  dear  reader,  that  you  will  like  it.  E.  W.  M. 

Quarterly  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  in  Palestine,  Volume  XIII,  nos.  1-2,  Jerusalem, 

1947. 

The  current  issue  of  this  interesting  periodical  contains  one  article  on  numismatics.  This 
is  by  A.  S.  Kirkbride,  and  is  called  “Coins  of  the  Byzantine-Arab  Transition  Period.” 
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Dealt  with  are  63  coins,  of  61  varieties  (die  varieties  being  included)  and  these  are  all 
illustrated  on  plates  xxiv-xxvi.  The  pieces  are  all  small  coppers,  imitations  of  “folles”  of  Hera- 
clius  and  Constans  II.  The  obverse  shows  a crude  standing  figure  of  the  emperor,  the  reverse 
a crude  “M”  (the  Greek  numeral  for  40)  and  a few  Greek  letters,  all  seemingly  meaningless. 
The  pieces  are  supposed  to  be  issues  of  the  earliest  Arab  conquerors,  but  the  lack  of  intelligible 
legends  makes  it  uncertain  just  who  issued  them.  A few  Arabic  letters  seem  as  meaningless  as 
the  Greek. 

Little  coins  of  these  types  will  no  doubt  turn  up  in  the  trash  boxes  of  dealers,  as  well  as 
in  the  cabinets  of  uncertain  coins  in  great  museums.  Mr.  Kirkbride  is  to  be  thanked  for  bring- 
ing them  to  our  attention.  And  he  is  to  be  congratulated  for  valiant  reading  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  are  scientifically  important,  if  only  because  they  tend  to  make  it  clear  that  the  diecutters 
had  no  real  meaning  in  mind.  The  coinage,  wretched  though  it  be,  is  obviously  an  attempt  to 
supply  small  change  during  a troubled  transition  period,  and  numismatists  the  world  over  will 
welcome  definite  information  about  a series  which  has  previously  received  little  beyond  passing 
vague  allusions.  T.  O.  M. 

The  Jezvish  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1947  contains  a highly  interesting  article  on 
“A  Hoard  of  Coins  of  John  Hyrcanus”  by  E.  L.  Suckenik  of  the  Hebrew  University  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  describes  a series  of  63  bronze  coins  of  John  Hyrcanus,  recently  acquired  by  the 
Museum  of  Jewish  Antiquities  at  the  University. 

Among  these  coins  is  one  brockage  of  considerable  interest,  since  only  one  other  “acciden- 
tally incused”  coin  of  the  Jewish  series  apparently  has  been  published,  although  they  are  moder- 
ately common  in  the  Roman,  and  not  too  infrequently  met  with  in  Greek  series.  By  the  way,  it  is 
curious  that  they  are  most  unusual  at  Alexandria! 

Most  interesting  of  all  however  is  the  presence  of  nine  pieces  with  Greek  letters  to  the  left 
of  the  cornucopiae.  Sukenik  refers  to  the  article  in  our  magazine  by  Harry  J.  Stein  as  the  first 
to  call  attention  to  these  letters.  Stein  found  three  letters,  two  of  which  occur  also  in  the  Jeru- 
salem hoard,  but  Sukenik  has  found  two  new  kinds  (plus  one  imperfectly  read).  A full  list 
of  signs  now  known  is  Alpha,  Delta,  Mu,  Pi  and  a monogram  which  seems  to  be  a Lambda 
under  Pi.  We  congratulate  our  colleague  Harry  J.  Stein  on  this  confirmation  and  amplification 
of  his  very  interesting  discovery,  which  we  are  happy  to  have  published  in  the  Numismatic 
Review.1  T.  O.  M. 


The  Numismatic  Review  is  interested  in  hearing  from  any  collector  who  has  made  a 
list  of  known  paper  currency  of  World  War  II,  and/or  a similar  list  of  metallic  coinage,  with 
a view  to  publication. 

The  Publishers 

1 Vol.  I No.  2 (Sept.  1943)  pp.  19-21. 
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NECROLOGY 
PIO  SANTAMARIA 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  passing  in  recent  months  of  four  famous 
numismatists.  On  February  12,  1947,  at  Rome,  the  well  known  Italian  dealer,  Signor  Pio 
Santamaria,  passed  away. 

H.  C.  HINES 

The  numismatic  fraternity  was  also  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  on  December  11th, 
1946  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Hines;  he  collected  Lincoln  relics  and  Greek 
coins,  but  was  chiefly  known  for  his  great  knowledge  of  large  cents.  Mr.  Hines  was  a 
nonagenarian,  having  been  born  in  1856. 

B.  G.  JOHNSON 

At  the  age  of  62,  Mr.  Burdette  G.  Johnson  died  suddenly  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  owner 
of  the  St.  Louis  Stamp  and  Coin  Co.,  and  was  called  the  “dealer’s  dealer.”  He  had  the 
reputation  of  an  authority  of  value  of  old  coins.  Having  said  this,  we  should  add  that, 
we  think  he  was  a collector’s  dealer  too.  We  have  some  pleasant  correspondence  with 
him,  and  regret  his  passing. 

CHARLES  NELSON  SCHMALL 

And  on  January  28,  1947,  Mr.  Schmall  died  here  in  New  York.  He  was  born  January 
21,  1886;  was  educated  in  New  York  and  graduated  with  highest  honors  in  1906  from  City 
College  where  he  received  the  Blumenthal  Medal.  Mr.  Schmall  was  for  many  years  a mathe- 
matics teacher  in  the  school  system  of  our  city,  and  wrote  some  texts  on  mathematics.  He 
was  known  to  two  generations  of  collectors  and  dealers  affectionately  as  “Professor.”  He 
was  one  of  our  contributors,  and  for  many  years  a friend  of  the  publishers  and  most  of 
the  staff  of  the  magazine.  The  writer  of  this  recalls  first  meeting  the  professor  at  the 
coin  store  of  David  Proskey,  and  remembers  the  many  pleasant  conversations  with  this 
gentleman.  He  had  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  coins,  and  an  amazingly  keen  memory. 
He  could  identify  at  a glance  almost  any  coin  of  which  he  had  ever  seen  attributed  in  a 
duplicate,  or  even  a picture.  He  was  interested  in  many  lines,  but  knew  best  probably  the 
late  medieval  and  early  modern  field.  He  wrote  a good  deal  for  numismatic  publications, 
but  one  regrets  to  say  that  his  activities  in  that  way  probably  did  not  result  in  the 
publication  of  all  the  out  of  the  way  facts  he  had  learned  in  years  of  visits  to  the  dealers. 
We  fear  a good  deal  of  knowledge  is  lost  with  him.  Schmall  was  a man  of  very  decided 
opinions,  and  some  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  matters. of  controversy.  One  opinion  that  he 
held  however  was  that  a coin  must  be  a thing  easy  to  move  about  — he  said  that  Swedish 
plate  money  was  only  the  exception  that  proved  the  rule.  We  have  in  our  files  a rough 
outline  of  an  article  he  had  written  for  us  on  another  subject,  and  may  be  able  to  present 
it  in  a future  issue.  But  we  regret  that  we  did  not  persuade  him  to  compose  for  us  an  article 
on  the  sizes  of  coins,  because  we  definitely  thought  there  was  a great  deal  of  right  in 
his  viewpoint.  Schmall  had  lately  grieved  a good  deal  about  the  death  of  his  son,  an  officer 
killed  in  the  late  war,  and  while  apparently  in  good  health  until  a few  days  before  his 
death,  we  suppose  his  sorrow  had  something  to  do  with  his  untimely  passing.  We  extend 
our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  and  to  our  friend  for  so  many  years  himself  we 
say  “Ave  atque  Vale.” 
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NUMISMATIC  REVIEW  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  NUMISMATIC  REVIEW 

One  Year  $7.00;  Two  Years  $8.00 
A scientific  quarterly  pertaining  to  coins,  medals  and  paper 
money. 

U.  S.  CENTS  1816-1957  by  Howard  R.  Newcomb. 

293  pages  — 11  plates  — size  91/2xl21A  ins. 

Cloth  $ 5.00 
De  Luxe  $15.00 

Invaluable  to  the  collector  of  large  cents.  Numerous  oversize 
illustrations  for  quick  identification. 

CHINESE  IMPERIAL  NAMES  by  Howard  D.  Gibbs. 

Boards  with  linen  back,  boxed  in  the  traditional  Chinese  manner. 

$3.75 

A finding  list  of  era  and  personal  names  as  found  on  the  coins 
of  imperial  China. 

ADMIRAL  VERNON  MEDALS  by  Leander  McCormick-Goodhart. 

44  pages  — 3 plates  — size  81/2x11  ins.  Stiff  Paper.  $2.00 

A new  study  of  this  important  series  classifying  all  known  varie- 
ties by  the  foremost  living  specialist. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  ROMAN  STREET  by  Harold  Mattingly. 

136  pages  — size  6x9  ins.  Cloth,  in  dust  jacket.  $2.50 

A general  study  of  the  way  normal  Romans  lived,  and  the  gods 
they  worshipped,  based  on  many  kinds  of  material  including  coins. 
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12  West  46th  Street  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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